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Notices to Correspondents, 


Rotes, 


THE CAMDEN ROLL, 


The following is a copy of an ancient parchment 
roll of arms in colour, containing 270 shields, 
which I fancy, from the coincidence of names, 
must be either the original or a very early copy of 
the roll known as the Camden Roll. 

The roll, of which an exact description is here 
given, was copied by me in 1876 from the MS, in 
the Department of MSS., British Museum, where it 
figures in the Catalogue as Cottonian Roll xv. 8. It 
consists of forty-five rows of six shields painted on a 
long narrow strip of parchment, and attached to 
each shield is the name of the bearer. On the back 
of the parchment many of the shields are described 
in blazon, which I have appended to my own 
description of the painted shields, and which in 
tome instances will be found of use in filling up 
deficiencies where the shields have been either 
wholly or partly defaced by exposure or other 


causes, 

From the fact that several shields have certainly 
at no period had names attached, and that in some 
cases the artist has been uncertain of the correct 
drawing of the shield, I assume that this, although 
1 ancient copy, is, nevertheless, not the original 
document. On comparison with the copy tricked 
in Harl. MS. 6137, we find many coats preserved 
there which have totally disappeared in the painted 


copy ; but, inasmuch as many of the shields which 
were perfectly distinct even when copied in 1876 
are altered both in treatment and colour in the 
Harleian copy, it is doubtful whether we can rely 
on that authority with any certainty. The date 
of the original compilation of the roll is nearly 
settled by the appearance of the coat of Prince 
Alphonso (No. 26), elder brother of Edward II., 
who, according to Sandford, died August 19, 1284, 
in his eleventh year. I have contented myself 
with merely describing the state of the roll as I 
copied it in facsimile (with the aid of a powerful 
magnifying glass), and have not attempted to 
supply any deficiencies, although I have myself 
made copious notes on the names which appear in 
the roll, especially on those which are foreign, and 
therefore more difficult to identify. 

I may add, lastly, that the peculiarities of 
drawing in this roll are as follows :—1. The label 
is always of five pendants; 2. Mullets are always 
of six points; 3. Vair is of the ancient undy 
— « The eagle is drawn without legs and vol 
abaissé. 


1. Rey de ier’l'm. Blank. (Le rey de ier’l'm porte 
lescu de argent a une croiz de or crusile de or.) 

2. Emperur de Rome. Blank. (Emperur de Rome 
porte lescu dor a un egle od deus testes de sable.) 

3. Rey de espayne. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Argent, a 
lion rampant sable; 2 and 3, Gules, a castle triple- 
towered or. (Rey de Espayne. Blazon obliterated.) 

4, Emperur de Alam’, Blank. (Emperur de Alam’, 
Blazon obliterated.) 

5. Rey de france. Blank. (Le Rey de france, Blazon 
obliterated.) 

6. Rey de Aragoen. Or, four pallets gules. (Le Rey 
de Aragoen, lescu pale dor & de gules.) 

7. Rey de engletere. The tincture gules alone 
remains. (Le rey de engletere, lescu de goules od treis 
leopars dor.) 

8. Rey de Cezile. Blank. (Le rey de Cezile, lescu 
de azur florette dor a un label de gules.) 

9. Rey de escoce. The field is or, with remains of a 
tressure gules, (Rey de escoce. Blazon obliterated.) 

Rey de Nauarre. Gules, an escarbuncle of eight 
rays or, dimidiating Azure, a bend argent, cotised or. ( 
rey de nauare, lescu parte de azur & de goules od 
demy charbocle dor a une bende dargét od deus cotices 


or. 

ll. Rey de Cypres, Blank. (Le rey de cypre, lescu 
de azur od treis targes dor.) 

12, Rey de bealme. Blank, (Le rey de bealme, 
lescu de azur od treis barges dargent.) 

13. Rey de griffonie. Blank, (Le rey do griffonie, 
lescu de azur od un griffun dor.) 

14. Rey de Norweye. Gules, a lion rampant or, 
holding in his oa an axe argent. (Le rey de 
norwey, lescu de goules a un leun rampant de or od une 
hache dargent.) 

15, Rey de Ermyne, Ermine, on a cross gules a crown 
or. (Le rey de ermenie, lescu de ermine a une croiz de 
goules od une corone dor.) 

16, Rey de denemarch. Gules, three hatchets erec 
2and1,or. (Le rey de denemarche, lescu de goules 
treis haches dor.) 

17, Seynt Edeward. The tincture azure alone remains. 
(Seynt edward le rey, lescu de azur od une eroiz dor a 
quatre merloz dor.) 
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18. Rey de Man. Gules, three human legs in ring 
mail, conjoined at the thighs in fess point, and flexed in 
triangle proper; no spurs. (Le rey de man, lescu de 
gules a treis iambes armez.) 

19. Duc de Braban. Sable, a lion rampant or. 
de breban, lescu de sable a un leun dor. 

20. Duc de loreyne. Blank. (Duc de loreyne, lescu 
dor od une bende de gules a treis egles dargent.) 

21. Duc de Venise, Gules, acastle 
(Duc de uenise, lescu de gules od un chaste! dargent.) 

22. Due de brusewic. Blank. (Duc de brusewic, 
lescu dor od deus leuns passans de gules 

23. Due de lamburg. Blank. (Duc de lamburg, 
lescu dargent a un leun rampant de goules od la couwe 
furche.) 

24. Duc de Beyuere. Apparently, Argent, five bars 
azure, a bend gules. (Duc de beyuere, lescu burelee de 
azur & de argent a une bende de goules. ) 

25. Cunte de Nicole, Quarterly or and gules, a bend 
sable, a label argent. (Cunte de Nichole, lescu esquar- 
tele dor & de goules od une bende de sable a un label 


(Duc 


et. 

26. Skee Aunfour. Traces of azure only visible. (Sire 
Aunfour porte les armes le rey de englete’ a un label de 
azur.) 

27. Cunte de gloucestr. Or, three chevronels gules, 
(Cunte de glocestre, lescu dor od treis cheueruns de 


les.) 

28. p’nce de gales. Apparently, Quarterly or and 
gules, four lions rampant counterchanged. (Prince de 
aie. lescu esquartele dor & de gules a quatre lepars 

el un en lautre.) 

29, Cu'te de hereford. Shield defaced, only Azure, a 
bend argent, visible. (Le Cunte de hereford, lescu de 
azur od sis leuncels dor a une bende dargent od deus 
cotices dor.) 

30. Cunte de oxeneford. Quarterly gules and or, 
slight traces of a mullet argent in the first quarter? 
(Cunte de oxeneford, lescu esquartele dor & de gules 
a une molecte dor.) 

31, Cunte de Bloys. Gules, three pallets vair, a chief 
or, (Cunte de blois, lescu pale de veir & de gules od 


le chef dor.) 
32. Cunte de puntis. Bendy of six or and azure,a 
bordure gules. (Cunte de puntis, lescu bende dor & 


de azur od la bordure de gules.) 

83. Cu'te de seynt pol. (ules, three pallets vair, ona 
chief or alabel azure. (Cunte de seynt pol, lescu pale 
de veir & de gules od Je clef de or a un label de azur.) 

34. Cu’te de Cornwaile. Argent, a lion rampant gules, 
crowned or; on a bordure sable eleven bezants. (Cunte 
de Cornwaile, lescu dargent od la bordure de sable 
besante dor a un leun ra’pant de goules corone dor.) 

35. Cu'te de flaundres. Or, a lion rampant sable. 
ay de flandres, lescu dor a un leun rampant de 
sable.) 

36. Cu’te de richemu'd. Checquée or and azure, a bor- 
dure gules, a quarter ermine. (Cunte de richemund, 
lescu escheckere dor & de azur od le q*rter dermine od 
la bordure de gules.) 

37. Cu'te de Wareyne. Checquée or and azure. (Cunte 
de Wareyne, lescu escheckere p= & de azur.) 

38. Will’ de Sey. Quarterly or and gules. 
Will’ de sey, lescu esquartele dor & de gules.) 

39. Thom’ de Clare. Or, three chevronels gules, a 
label azure. (Munsire thom’ de clare, lescu dor od treis 
cheueru’s de gules a un label de azur.) 

40. Will’ de vescy. Or, a cross sable, a label gules. 
(Munsire Will de vescy, lescu dor od une croiz de sable 
a un label ons gules. ) 

41. Otes de gransun. Azure, three pallets argent, a 
pend gules, much defaced, (Munsire Otes de Gransun, 


(Munsire 


lescu pale de [azur, written above] & de arge't od une 
bende de gules a les escalops dor.) 

42. Joh*n de Vescy. Or, a cross sable. (Munsire 
Joh*n de vescy, lescu dor od une croiz de sable.) 

43. Gerard del Ildle. The tincture gules alone remains, 
(Munsire Gerard del Ildle, lescu de gules od un leopard 
de argent corone dor.) 

44, Sire de botresh*m. Or, three mascles, 2 and 1, 
azure; on a chief gules three pallets argent. (Sire de 
Botresh*m, lescu dor od treis losenges p'ce de azur od le 
chef pale de arge’t & de gules. ) 

45. Sire de Waudripun. Or, with traces of charges 
gules. (Sire de Waudripun, lescu dor a deus leuns ram- 
pans de gules dos a dos.) 

46. Sire de hundescote. Ermine, a bordure gules, 
(ee . hundescote, lescu de ermine od Ia bordure de 
gules. 

47. Sire de viane. Blank. (Sire de viane, lescu de or 
a un leun rampant de gules bilectee de gules.) 

48. Name omitted. Argent, three mullets of six 
points, 2 and 1, gules, (This shield is not described in 
blazon.) 

49. Cunte de gelre. Azure, with traces of charges or, 
(Cunte de gelre, lescu de azur a un leun rampant dor 
bilectee dor.) 

50. Aunsel de guyse. (iules, three pallets vair, a 
quarter or. (Munsire aunsel de guyse, lescu pale de veir 
& de goules od le quart’ dor.) 

51. Sire de louayne. Sable, a lion rampant argent 
crowned or. (Sire de louayne, lescu de sable a un leun 
rampant de argent corone dor.) 

52. Will’ paynferer. Argent, three fleurs de-lys 
sable, 2and 1. (Munsire Will’ peynferer, lescu dargent 
od treis flurs de glagel de sable.) 

53. Will’ de betune. Argent, a fess gules, in dexter 
chief a lion passant sable. (Munsire Will’ de betune, 
— dargent od une fesse de gules a un leun passant de 
sable.) 

54. Sire de ramerne, Argent, a lion rampant sable, 
a bendlet gules. (Sire de Ramerne, lescu darge’t a un 
leun rampant de sable od une bende de gules.) 

55. henr’ de penebruge. Barry of six or and azure. 
(Henr’ de penebrugge, lescu barre dor & de azur.) 

56. P’nce de la ‘Meares. Azure, three chevronels 
argent. (Prince de la Morree, lescu dor od un fer de 
molyn de sable.) 

57. Sire Oude Narde. Barry of six gules and or, (Sire 
de Oudenarde, lescu barre dor & de gules.) 

58. Sire de Asche, Argent, a fess azure debruised by 
a saltire gules. (Sire de Asche, lescu de argent od une 
fesse de azur a un sautur de gules.) 

59. Louwis bertout. Gules, three pallets argent. 
(Munsire Louwis Bertout, lescu pale dargent & de gules.) 

60. Sire de beyuere. Barry of twelve argent 
azure, a saltire gules. (Sire de Beyuere, lescu burele de 
azur & de argent od un saut’ de gules.) 

61. Sire de gaure. The tincture gules alone remains 
(Sire de gaure, lescu de gules a treis leuns rampans 
dargent corone dor.) 

62. Tebaud de verdun. Blank. (Munsire tebaut de 
Verdun, leseu dor frette de gules. ) 

63. Will’ Marmiun. Vair, a fess gules. (Munsite 
Will’ marmiun, lescu verre de azur & dargent a une 
fesse de gules.) 

64. Peres Corbet. Blank. (Munsire peres corbet, 
lescu dor a deus corbyns de sable.) : 

65. Joh*n giffard. The tincture gules alone remains 
(Munsire Joh*n giffard, lescu de gules a treis leuns pat 
sans de argent. 

66. Joh’n de Cantelo. The tincture azure alone 
remains, (Munsire Joh*a de Cantelo, leseu de asur o 
treis flurs de glagel dor.) 
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67. Robt de Munteny. Azure, a bend argent between 
six martlets or. (Munsire Robt de Munteny, lescu de 
azur a une bende darge’t od sis esmerloz dor.) 

68. Robt de Quency. Gules, a a pierced 


argent. (Munsire Robt de quency, lescu de gules od une 
q‘ntefoille dargent.) 
69. Joh*n de Eyuile. Blank. (Munsire Joh'n de 


Eyuile, lescu dor od une fesse de gules od le flurs de 
age! del un en laut’.) 

70. Robt typotot. Argent, a saltire engrailed gules. 
(Munsire Robt typotot, lescu dargent a un sautour 
engrasle de gules.) 

71. Cunte de guynes. Vairé or and azure. (Cunte 
de guynes, lescu verre dor & de azur.) 

72. Sire de Antoyne. Gules, with traces of a lion 
rampant, (Sire de Antoyne, lescu de gules od leun ram- 
pant dor bilecte dor.) 

73. (No name.) Or, traces of some charges gules. 
(This shield is not described in blazon.) 

74. Joh*n le estrange. Argent, two lions passant 

jes. (Munsire Joh‘n lestrange, lescu dargent od deuz 
_ passans de gules.) 

75. Ernaud de guyne*. Vairé or and azure, a bordure 
gules, (Munsire Ernaud de guynes, lescu verre dor & 
de azur od la bordure de gules.) 

76. henr’ de basores, Gules, three pallets vair; on a 
chief or a demi fleur-de-lys cable. (Munsire henr’ de 
basores, lescu pasle de veir & de gules od le chef dor od 
demy flur de glag’ de sable.) 

77. Will’ de Rodes, Azure, a lion rampant or de- 
bruised by a bendlet gules. (Munsire Will’ de rodes, 
oe azur od un leun rampa’t dor a une bende de 
gules.) 

Watrter J. Weston, 
(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE NAMES OF PARISHES IN THE 
COUNTY OF SOMERSET. 
(Continued from 6" §, vii, 463.) 

The names in parentheses are from Eyton’s 
Domesday Studies and from Domesday Book in 
Collinson’s Somerset. 

Authorities quoted.—Taylor’s Words and Places, 
T. Edmunds’s Names of Places, E. Bosworth’s 
Anglo-Saxon Dict., B. Skeat’s Concise Etymo- 
logical Dict., S. 

Babcary (Babecari).—1. This seems to be a purely 
Celtic word. S., under “ Babe” (C.), M.E. bab, 
earliest form baban, mutation of maban, a son ; 
Gael. mac. The name Babe has been found in an 
old terrier. Bardsley says the Hundred Rolls give 
three pet forms of Barbara as surnames: Babbe, 
Barbot, Barbelot. Cf. Lyte’s Cary. For Babba, 
a chief's name, cf. E., p. 169. 2. Of the river Cary 
three derivations may be given as equally pro- 
bable : (1) C. carreg, a rock, E., p. 92; (2) C. garw, 
rough (see Ferguson’s River Names); (3) same as 
the yare in Yarmouth. 

Babington (Babbingtona).—The town of Babba’s 
descendants, E., p. 169. See B. under “ Ing”; 
also T., pp. 82-90. 

Backwell (Bacoila).—M.E. bak, A.-S. bec, a 
tidge resembling the back of an animal (E., 169). 
Back- well==ridge-well. 

1, Badgworth (Bagewerra); 2. Bagborough 


(Bageberga).—It is best in the case of these names 
to follow E., who (p. 170) derives No. 2 from Bega, 
the owner’s name. 1=Bega’s worth ; 2—Bega’s 
fortified town. T. derives Bagshot from badger, 
but this word is M.E. (see S.). A.-S. for badger 
is broc. Concerning the suffix worth, in the north 
of England we find worth, in the south worth and 
worthy. B., weordig, worsig, wurdig, word, a close 
field, farm, manor, estate. On the change of 
worsig into worthy see Morris’s Historical Eng. 
Gr., p. 20. E., p. 131, says, “ Originally wyrth 
meant a well-watered estate, although in course of 
time its meaning was extended so as to mean any 
estate ; and the worths of England, like the wérths 
of Germany, are still the well-watered spots which 
the word implies.” We find an instance of worthy 
in Clatworthy (Somerset). 

Banwell (Banuella).—E., p. 170, says that the 
A.-S. Chronicle gives Beran-burh for Banbury, 
which therefore means Bera’s fortified town ; but 
the form Banuella does not justify a similar expla- 
nation for Banwell. 

Barrington (Barintone).—The town of Bera’s 
children, E., p. 170. 

1. Barrow Gurney (Berua); 2. Barrow North 
(Berua) ; 3. Barrow South (Berrowena).—B, bearo, 
bearu, a barrow, high or hilly place, a grove, wood, 
a hill covered with wood. 

Barton St. David (Berton).—T. says, p. 79, 
“The enclosure for the bear or crop which the land 
bears.” §. gives A.-S. bere, barley, and tin, an 
enclosure. 

Barwick.—E., p. 171, from bar and wic, the 
barred or fenced village. 

Batcombe (Batecomba) with Upton Noble (O 
tona).—The most likely derivation is from Badda, 
Bieda, Beda, or Beda, a man’s name ; or it may 
be from the same root as Bath (see Bath). E., 
pp. 169 and 174, gives the following examples of 
places derived from this man’s name: Badle 
(Suffolk), Badsworth (Yorks), Badnage (Heref.), 
Betley (Staff.), Bettiscomb (Dorset). Combe, 
Celtic, a hollow in a hill-side, W. cwm, 8. 

Upton Noble (Opetona).—Up is a corruption of 
hope (E., p. 228): “ hwpp (Celtic), a sloping place 
between hills.” Noble, a corruption of Lovel : it 
used to belong to the barony of Cary, which was 
held by the Lovels. 

1. Bath (Bada or Bade) and Walcot ; 2. Bath- 
ampton (Hamtona); 3. Bathealton (Badehelton) ; 
4. Batheaston (Estona); 5. Bathford (Forda); 6. 
Bathwick (Wica). 

1, T., p. 319, “ Mineral springs are often denoted 
by some corruption of the Latin word aque, ¢.g., 
Aix... The misunderstood name Aque Solis or 
Aquze probably suggested to the Anglo-Saxons the 
name of Ake-mannes-ceaster, the invalid’s city, 
which was changed at a later period to Bath, from 
a root which also supplies names to Bakewell 


(anciently Badecanwylla), in Derbyshire, and tg 
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the numerous Badens on the Continent.” This 
may be the root of Batcombe (see above). 

Walcot.— Wal, E. says, p. 306, nearly always 
indicates a Roman fortification. Cote, T., 333, 
A.-S., a mud cottage. 

2. Bathampton (Hamtona).—T., p. 81. The 
suffix ham, which is very frequent in English 
names, appears in two forms in A.-S. documents. 
(1) Ham, that which hems in, an enclosure, a 
meaning not very different from that of ton or 
worth, See S. under “ Hem,” G. hamme, a fence, 
hedge, (2) Ham, the home. §&., A.-S. hdm, G. 
heim, a village, Gk. cop. 

3. Bathealton (Badehelton).—This place is near 
Wellington. Probably from /Zlla, who founded 
the South Saxon kingdom, a.p. 477. E., p. 225. 

4. Batheaston (Estona), Bath-east-town.—There 
is a village on the other side called Weston. 

5. Bathford (Forda).—A.-S. ford, a ford. 

6. Bathwick (Wica).—A.-S. wic, Latin vicus, 

Bawdrip (Bagatrepa).—This is a very difficult 
name; I can only suggest (1) from Bega, the 
owner’s name; (2) drip. E., p. 296, gives thraps, 
threp, and throap, from throp, the meeting of cross 
roads: in Somerset dialect thr becomes dr. Cf. 
Islip (Oxon), Eastrop (Hants). 

Beckington (Bechintona).— From becen, the 
beeches. B. gives béce, beech tree. 

Beercrocombe (Bera).—To distinguish it from 
Thurlbear, a neighbouring village, and from Crow- 
combe, a more distant village. Probably A.-S. 
bere, barley. Cro, A.-S. craw, the crow, often 
adopted as an heraldic sign (E., p. 33). Combe, 
W. cwm, a hollow. 

Berkley (Berchelee).—B. gives berce, birce, a 
birch tree. 

Berrow.—See Barrow, of which it is another form. 

1. Bickenhall (Bichehall); 2. Bicknoller.—B., 
béce, beech tree ; 2-=beech-knoll, A.-S. cnoll. 

Biddisham.—Probably from Bieda, the owner's 
name=Bieda’s-ham. 

Binegar.—I have been told that Begenhanger is 
an old form of this name; this would be from 
Bega, the owner’s name, and hanger, a hill. Cf. 
Angersleigh. In an old map ina book called A 
Prospect of the Most Famous Parts of the World, 
London, 1646, the name is spelt Benager. 

Bishop’s Lydeard (Lidiarda).—E., p. 245, de- 
rives this from British lid, country or district. 
Llid-iart, a country gate, and thence a farmhouse. 
He adds, “Lydget, Lytchett, Lydgate, Liddiard, 
are corrupt forms of Llidiart.” E., p. 320, yate, 
British, from tat, a gate. Murray says, “ King 
Alfred had the lands of Lydeard, which he gave 
to Asser. They afterwards passed to the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. Bp. Barlow exchanged them 


away with Edward VI. for other lands.” 
F. W. Weaver. 
Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 


(To be continued.) 


Mr. Weaver may like to know that Brettell 
Lane (6 S. vii. 463), in the parish of Kingswinford, 
Staffordshire, derives its name not from being a 
bridle road, but from an ancient family of Brettell 
who were long resident there, and owned the pro- 
perty through which the lane passed, B. R. 


Oxp Scorcn Session Recorps (see “N. & 
6" S. i. 393; ii. 64, 144, 203, 286).—At the period 
the extracts particularly relate to many customs 
were in vogue, which in later years fell into 
desuetude. It was a common practice to bury, 
Tt was the frequency and the open manner in 
which persons threshed corn, wove, drove cattle 
to distant markets, went to be hired, cursed and 
swore in kirk, bought and sold, &c., on the Lord's 
Day that obliged the Sessions to bring the offenders 
before their courts and make suitable Acts and fix 
the penalties, &c. These Session meetings were as 
frequently held on the Lord’s Day as any other, 
Although Mr, Feperer’s interpretation of the 
extract referred to may be correct, yet it is not 
improbable that marriages did take place on 
the Lord’s Day, which, with their consequent 
festivities, would become a public scandal and 
necessitate the interference of the Kirk Session, 
If, on the other hand, a person only invited his 
friend or friends on the Lord’s Day for, say, the 
marriage which was to take place on Wednesday, 
little observable scandal could be the result. In 
1644 at a Session meeting the following appears:— 

“The qlk day James Ross in Whythill being accused 
for breck of the Saboth day in mawing and scheiving of 
grassis confest ye samen and theirfore is ordained to give 
publict satisfact°ne before ye congregatioune and pay 
ane mark conform to the acts of ye session,” &c. 

At the same meeting:— 

The qlk day Ro” Murchland in Grie and Alex" 
Wallace y" being accused for brecking of ye Saboth day 
it being the Comunioun day in goeing to the Kirk of 
Mernss to be hyrd againe hervest confest ye samen,” &e. 
At a session meeting in Jan. 3, 1645:— 

“ The qlk day Jonet Torrens being accust for ordiner 
breck of the saboth in making of butter and cheesis 
confest the samen and also being acust for working on 
y® fasting Wednisday confest y* samyn also y'fore is 
ordained to stand two Saboth dayes on ye publict place.” 
A curious feature of the day showed itself at these 
Kirk Session meetings. Offenders, with the ac- 
quiescence of the Session, often fixed their owa 
punishment, which not uncommonly was more 
severe than their judges would have fixed. Session, 
May 30, 1647:— 

“The qik day compeired James Smyt and confest re- 
lapse in drunkennes and y'fore is ordained to satisfie 
accordingly. The q!k day the sessioune finding the said 
James to be ordinerly overtaken in drunkennes. Thair- 
fore wt his own consent that gif heirafter he sal be found 
guiltie of ye said fault, In y' case he sall stand at the 
Kirk door in the jogges on ane saboth day and to confes 
the same from off the publick place of repentance w'R 
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. the Kirk and pay 40.s.s. for ye first fault and y'after to 


be doublit toties quoties as he falls.”’ 
At the Session held July 1, 1646, among other 
eases the following is peculiar in more respects 
than one :— 

“ Heilling Henrisoune was detailed for setting doune 

e her knies and curseing her nytbo" and saying 
schoe sould deive heaven bot schoe sould haue amends 
of her ny'bo' and give god wold not tak amends shoe 
sould cause man doe it,” &c, 
There is something rich in this. Dean Ramsay, 
had he known it, would certainly have given it 
a place in his most readable of books. 
AurreD Cuas. Jonas, 
Swansea. 


Tae Wentworts or Joun Keats.— 
The pages of “ N. & Q.” should contain a record 
of the identification, during the past year, of a 
house, assuredly the most interesting in Hamp- 
stead, which Mr. Howitt sought for in vain when 
writing his Northern Heights of London. Went- 
worth Place—where John Keats, after his brother's 
death in Well Walk, became “ domesticated ” (as 
he phrased it) with one who has been justly termed 
his “amiable and most admirable friend,” Charles 
Armitage Brown, where he wrote the Ode to a 
Nightingale and other poems, and the scene of 
his own pathetic love story—is now called Lawn 
Bank and stands near the foot and on the south- 
west side of John Street on Downshire Hill. The 
external structure remains unaltered, save by addi- 
tions, though the house, now one, was formerly 
two residences. Mr. Thorne, in his excellent 
Handbook to the Environs of London, 1876, first 
mentioned this fact, but he produced no authority 
for a statement which was strenuously denied by 
many old residents in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. Mr, Walford, also, in Old and New London, 
indicated the house as being the long-lost Went- 
worth Place. To Mr. H. Buxton Forman, how- 
ever, we are indebted for the removal of all doubt 
on the subject. The steps taken to ascertain the 
truth are stated with his accustomed care and 
acumen in the appendix to Letters of John Keats 
to Fanny Brawne, 1878, and since the publication 
of that book the courtesy of the present tenant of 
Tawn Bank has enabled Mr. Forman to satisfy 
the most sceptical by the discovery of the name 
“Wentworth Place” still remaining on the left 
hand corner of the house, covered with the paint 
and whitewash of half a century. I possess a 
photograph of this “ immortalized ” residence, and 
shall be happy to present a copy to any admirer 
of “the poet’s poet” who cares to ask for it, It 
may be added that the field upon which the 
gardens of Wentworth Place and the other houses 
in John Street abut has remained open until the 
present day (soon it will bear the usual London 
crop !), and that some of the wilder natives of the 
“country green” still linger on the hill, for the 


ringed snake is found in the gardens of the house 
from which I write, and one fine yard-long speci- 
men had her home last year, and probably dwells 
still, within a dozen paces of Ag 
HO, SATCHELL, 
Downshire Hill House, N.W. 


InterEstine Ancient Custom.—A writer in 
the weekly supplement of the Leeds Mercury of the 
30th ult, says that at Bainbridge, in Wensley- 
dale, 

“the forest horn is to this day blown every winter's 
night at ten o’clock, commencing with the feast of Holy- 
rood and ending with that of Shrovetide. In olden time 
when all Semerdale and most of Wensleydale was wild 
forest land devoted to the service of the wild boar and 
of deer both red and roe, and infested with herds of 
wolves, the nightly horn served to guide travellers to a 
place of safety and refuge.” 

The writer laments the disappearance of the old 
horn (a cow’s) which had been so many years in 
use, although a fine South African buffalo-horn 
supplanted it in 1864. It should have been at least 
preserved there as a relic, and he hopes that if in 
private hands it may be restored. The inn there 
is said to have existed in 1445. Bainbrigg gave 
name to a family, one of whom was Cardinal Lord 
Archbishop of York, another a professor of astro- 
nomy at Oxford, and a third the purchaser of 
Fountains Abbey. A. 8. 


Crock-LorE.—In my great-grandfather’s house 
there was, as I have heard my mother say, a clock 
which had this verse inscribed :— 

“ Hero I stand both day and night 
To tell the time with all my might; 
Do thou example tike by me, 
And serve thy God as I serve thee.” 
T cannot vouch for the literal accuracy of these 
lines. I give them as they are in my memory. 


Piecxk—=Meapow.—Halliwell gives this as a 
Warwickshire word. It is used in a similar way 
in Worcestershire and in Herefordshire, as I have 
ascertained from plans of estates made in 1772 and 
1795, on which are meadows named Little Pleck, 
Hither Pleck, and Ferther Pleck. Duncomb, in 
his Herefordshire Glossary, reprinted by the 
E.D.S. No. 5, Series B.12, p. 63, has it in the 
form “ Plock, a small meadow.” 

W. E. Bucktey. 


ContemptisLe = Contemptvous, —I find in 
Florio’s Worlde of Wordes (ed. 1598), the 
following entries :—“ Dispregieucle, comptempt- 
ible, skornefull, base, abject; Disprezzabile, as 
Dispregieuole; Sdegnoso, angrie, disdainefull, 
irefull, moodie, furious, wrothfull, skornefull ; 
Sprezzabile, contemptible.” The definition con- 
temptuous is not used for any of the set of clipped 
(’sp) words. In the first example above there 
would seem to be a confusion between contemptible 
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In Cotgrave (E.-F., 1672 ; 
F.-E., 1673) the senses are clearly distinguished 


and contemptuous. 


in both languages. J. Dyxes CaMpPBELt. 
“Perroru” as Aan Active Vers. — Some 
years ago one of the troupe of a travelling 
menagerie told me he had been sent for from Lon- 
don “ to perform the lions,” as no one could per- 
form them but himself. This was the first time 
I had heard the word used in this way. I believe 
it is a technicality in the profession, and the fact 
is perhaps worthy of being recorded in “N. & Q.” 
if it has not already been noted. 
Arex. Frravssow, Lieut.-Col. 


Aueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Gray’s Erzeay.—Yet another query concerning 
Gray, about whose life and writings there are 
many valuable hints and notes in “ N. & Q.” (e.9., 
3@ §. i, 112, 197, 220, 225, 339, 355, 398, 432 ; 
ii. 17, 55, 199; 4S. ix. 339, 396, 436, 515; x. 
18, 282, 343, 360, 418, 440, 505; xi. 234, 354; 
5% §, iii, 100, 313, 398, 414, 438; v. 25, 397, &c.). 
My query is,—There are in the British Museum 
Library three copies of the m, published 
separately from the collected editions of his works. 
They bear the dates of 1751, 1753, and 1754. 
The last two are described respectively as the 
eighth and ninth editions. The first mentioned is 
evidently one of the four editions which were pub- 
lished during 1751; but is it the first of all? It 
has some of the crude errors corrected in the 
(eighth) edition of 1753, and to which Gray refers 
in his letter to Walpole, No. xxxiii., but I want 
to know if it is the first edition alluded to in 
Letter xxxii. (Mitford’s edition, p. 79). 

J. MasKett. 

Emanuel Hospital. 


Aw Enotisn Sone or 1672.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” furnish the words of the song of which 
I give four lines? An old man, who would be 
upwards of ninety were he alive, told me that it 
was frequently sung in his childhood :— 

“Ob, dear, my good masters, pray what shall we do 

In this year sixteen hundred and seventy-two ! 

For since Queen Elizabeth mounted the throne, 

Sure, times like the present scarce ever were known.” 

Anon. 


Gratrex.—A few days ago a Greenwich boy 
(not highly educated, but observant) told me that, 
being lately in the neighbourhood of Rochester, 
and asking the way somewhere, he was directed to 
go in a path over the gratten; he did not know 
the word before, but foynd that it was used to 


mean a field cleared of a crop and covered with 
stubble. Having also never heard the word be- 
fore, I looked it out in Halliwell, and found “ Grat- 
ten, stubble, South. Ray says it means sometimes 
after-grass”; and then a quotation from Aubrey’s 
“ Wilts,” Royal Society MS., p. 121, “ The north 
part of Wilts adjoyning to Stonebrush Coteswold, 
and is part of Coteswold, the arable gretton-grounds 
beare an abundance of wyld tansie.” Perhaps 
one of your readers who is learned in etymology 
will kindly give me that of gretton or gratten, 
W. T. 
Blackheath, 


Scanate.—This is given by Florio in his 1598 
and 1611 Italian dictionaries as “a kind of fish.” 
I have been unable, however, to find the word in 
Italian or Italian-English dictionaries of the present 
day, and would ask what fish it is. My attention 
has been the more drawn to it by remembrance of 
the “ young scamels from the rock” in the text of 
the Tempest, 1623. Br. NicHoxsoy. 


Marine Aquarta.—Which is the oldest of the 
modern marine aquaria now existing in England 
and on the Continent? The aquarium movement 
has done much for popularizing ichthyology, and 

thaps the present International Fisheries Ex- 

ibition is in some degree a result of that move- 
ment. In the reign of Elizabeth the Cornish 
historian Carew constructed a rude marine 
aquarium at Wilcove, on his estate near Plymouth, 
an account of which he gives in his Survey of 
Cornwall, Is this the oldest English marine 
aquarium on record; if not, what others were in 
existence before a.p. 1600 ? 

W. Laca-Szyrma. 


Usvusvat Dative or Cuarters.—I cannet 
quite satisfy myself about converting the following 
into an ordinary date, and should be glad of assist- 


ance, 
Charter of Roger, fil. Walteri de Witewode, made 
“proxima secunda quadragesima postquam d’us 
Heonricus secundus Rex accepit crucem.” Henry II. 
on Sept. 27, 1172, at Avranches swore to take the 
cross from the Christmas ensuing. There were 
formerly lents to Christmas and Whitsuntide as 
well as Easter. A. S. Exuis. 


Fanteacue.—I have a childish recollection of 
being warned not to get into a fanteague, but 
have never heard the word used since I was a 
child. Halliwell explains it to mean “A worry 
or bustle; also ill humour, Various dialects.” 
But what is its derivation ? W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath. 


Ricxasy=Govutton.—In Bridlington Church 
registers, under date 1700, is recorded the marriage 
of Mr. Francis Rickaby and Mrs. Bertha Goulton. 


In Ponlson’s Holderness, pt. i. p. 230, I find that 
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Francis Rickaby married Elizabeth Jackson, who 
was buried in 1767. I should like to know if 
Mrs. Bertha Goulton was Francis Rickaby’s second 
wife, or whether there were two Rickabys of the 
same name. In 1763, the name of the minister of 
Bridlington was Rickaby. I should like to know 
what place he occupied in the Rickaby pedigree. 
Can any of your readers tell me anything of the 
birth and parentage of Mrs. Bertha Goulton ? 
J. Goutton ConstTaBLe. 
Walcot, Brigg. 


Imitatinc Brros.—St. Guthlac, we are told, 
was in his youth of a sweet disposition. One of 
his traits is that he does not imitate the voices of 
birds, like most youths of that period. ‘ Non 
yariorum volucrum diversas crocitus, ut adsolet 
ills etas, imitabatur.” This is quoted by Mr. W. 
de G. Birch in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, New Series, vol. xii. p. 643. 
This seems a curious circumstance to be mentioned. 
What was it supposed to imply ? 

Wituiam E. A, Axon. 

Errer on Erret.—So was named to me by 
three persons a reptile that had been killed in my 
_—. It was said to be like a lizard, and to 

ve four legs, but was not scaly; its colour a 
light yellow brown. All also declared it to be 
very poisonous, which fact one may, I presume, 


class with the jewel in the toad’s head, though the | ¢, 


belief may have given rise to its name, from the 
latin efferus. What is the more ordinary name 
of it, and what its species? Br. Nicnoxsoy. 


New Zeatayn’s First Monument.—Can any 
of your antipodean readers confirm or contradict 
the story which is told in the Life of James Mont- 
gomery, the Poet (iii. 248), that in the present cen- 
tury a Wesleyan missionary in New Zealand found 
arock upon which Capt. Cook had cut his name and 
the date of his voyage to that then unknown land ? 
If the story be true, is the inscription still known, 
and is it protected as it deserves to be ? 

A YorxKsHIREMAN. 


Bowrires,—Are there any dis- 
tricts in Europe besides West Cornwall where 
bonfires are usually lighted not only on Mid- 
summer (St. John’s) Eve, but also on St. Peter’s 
Eve; if so, are they inland or maritime places? 
It has been suggested that the custom of the 
fishermen of Mount’s Bay lighting fires at Peter- 
tide (as they still do even now in 1883) may be 
connected with the fact that St. Peter was a fisher- 
man. W. Lacu-Szrrma. 


a Cartuustan Mowastery, 1775.— 
Who was the authorof an Elegy written in a Carthu- 
tian Monastery in the Austrian Netherlands, Lond., 

inted for Mr. Folingsby, near Temple Bar, 1775”? 

pessesses much poetical merit, and, without 


being an imitation, is decidedly an echo of the 
famous elegy of Gray. It begins :— 
“ The pensive train of Contemplation sweet, 
Rise with the beamy fires of Vesper’s star ; 
The dying Gales in softer whispers greet 
The shadowy night, throned in her silver car.” 
Tt has in all forty-five stanzas, J. Maske, 
Emanuel Hospital, 8,W, 


Avrtnors or Quotations WanTED.— 


* The eternal fitness of things.” 
CELER ET AUDAX. 


Replies. 


THE RUTHVEN [OF FREELAND] PEERAGE. 
(6% §, vii. 87, 109, 153, - 198, 229, 290, 389, 
470. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. CanmIcHAEL, who 
is well known to be learned in matters of Scottish 
genealogy, should have espoused so hopeless a 
cause as the defence of this pseudo-barony. As 
its previous champions appear to be hors de combat 
and unable to reply to my case, it is unfortunate 
that Mr. Carmicuazt similarly shrinks from 
joining issue on the main question, and takes 
refuge in lateral points as a means of diverting 
our attention. 

Mr, Carmicnart begins by taking exception 


“a thesis which is advanced by Mr. Foster in his Peerage, 
er there is no indefeasible nobility of blood in Scot- 
and. 
As I am responsible for the “ thesis” in question, 
which is applied by Mr. Foster to the case of 
Ruthven (as proving that this assumption may 
still be challenged), I here give its exact words :— 
“The English doctrine of the indefeasibility of peer- 
age, and of the blood being indelibly ennobled by sitting 
in Parliament, does not obtain in Scotland, where the 
is always traversible,”"—Foster's Peerage, 1883, 
Pp. 
If your readers will turn to Riddell’s Peerage Law, 
pp. 829-30, they will learn that the above “ thesis ” 
has the full sanction of his authority ; that even 
in the case of Scottish representative peers, who 
have sat in the House of Lords, such sitting is 
held to constitute no right of peerage that could 
enure to their descendants, should their title be 
proved to have been wrongfully borne ; that Lord 
Lauderdale, in the Moray case, “rejected the 
lea of prescription in honours altogether”; that 
rd Rosslyn declared, in the Errol case, that 
while anxious “to give every possible presump- 
tion to long possession, I cannot admit it against 
evidence,” and, in the Moray case, that “ when 
honours are usurped from the Crown, no length of 
time can justify the possession,” —“ thus evincing,” 
says Riddell, “the existing legal understanding, 
to which I do not demur, as it seems not at 
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variance with our law.” Will Mr. Carmicnarn 
kindly explain how the above question is affected 
by his contention (vii. 471) that 
“the lesser barons did not cease to be an integral por- 
tion of the baronial order by reason of their eventual 
acceptance of the principle of representation”? * 

Mr. CarmicHaet’s next point is that 
“Mr, Rounp casts doubts upon the burning of the Place 
of Freeland,” 
He must, indeed, I fear, be at a loss for arguments 
if he is reduced to attributing to me a suggestion 
which I never made. Here are the words I[ used : 

* As to T. T.’s assertion that the report was made ‘ be- 
fore the patent was burnt,’ let me remind him that he 
has not produced one shred of evidence for the persistent 
but unsupported assumption that ‘the original patent 
perished when Freeland House was burnt in 1750.’ Nay, 
what evidence have we for its having ever been pre- 
served there, at least after the extinction of the male 
line in 17011...... Is it not quite as likely that all this 
confusion sprang from the early loss of ‘the original 
patent,’ possibly in the very troubles which followed 
close upon its grant ?” 
I still ask for contemporary evidence, not that 
Freeland House was burnt, but that the patent 
was in it when it was burnt. Till that evidence 
is forthcoming, there is nothing to prove that the 
patent was existing at the time, or, indeed, at any 
time after 1651. 

Mr. Carmicuaet’s third point is that he 
“can only come to the conclusion that there has been 
no suppression, either in the Public Archives of Scotland, 
or in the historical accounts of Scottish hereditary titles 
edited by Ulster King of Arms.” 

As to the “ Public Archives of Scotland,” I need 
hardly say that I never even hinted at any sup- 

ion in them. As to Ulster’s Peerage, I repeat 

that if, as T. T. maintains, “ the succession to this 
title has been much discussed ” in Scotland, it is 
unfortunate that the Scottish authorities, whom 
Ulster announces as his advisers, have not appended 
a word of warning to its recognition in his Peerage, 
instead of devoting their energies to bolstering up 
the pretensions of a self-styled earl. Mr. Car- 
MICHAEL cannot deny that the two facts which 
make havoc of the hypothesis that the limitation 
was to heirs of line are significantly suppressed in 
Ulster’s Peerage, where that very hypothesis is 
(apparently) put forward. These are, (1) that on 
the death of the second lord the title was assumed, 
not, as alleged, by his niece Isabel, but by his 
sister Jean, who was not the heir of line ; (2) 


* It may be noted, by the way, that Mr. CARMICHAEL 
speaks of “the commissioners for the shires” as “ the 
representatives of the lesser barons,” apparently for- 

etting that they were the representatives of “the 
holders” as well. It was ordained in 1587 that 
“the compearance of the said commissioners...... shall 
relieve the remanent small barons and freeholders of the 
the and &e. Were, then, all the 
reeholders also, after , “an integral portion of the 
baronial order”? 


that the title was not assumed by Sir William 
Cunninghame, though he was the undisputed heir 
of line (and also, eventually, heir of tailzie), Ip 
the first of these cases the suppression is older 
than Ulster’s work, and has probably been un. 
wittingly copied by him, and passed over ing 
silence by Lyon. But, in the second, Ulster, as 
we are reminded by Mr. Carmicuatt, is well 
acquainted with the facts of the case, and his 
omission of the very existence of this troublesome 
Sir William—who was unluckily too scrupulous to 
assume the title—just where that fact is of most 
importance, will speak volumes to all those readers 
who are not, like Mr. CarmicHakL, “ unable to 
see. 

As to the fourth point,— 

“Mr, Rounp seems to wish us to belicve that a resolu. 

tion of a single house has the force of statute law.” 
I merely quoted, without note or comment, the 
words of the present Lord Chancellor, spoken in 
the House of Lords. Mr. Carmicnast is, doubt 
less, a better authority, but he should not have 
represented the opinion as mine. 

As for the fifth and last point advanced by Mz, 
CaRMICHAEL,— 

*T can only say that I certainly think that the Lords 

of Session [the Scottish judges of 1739-40]......would 
have made some remarks upon the Freeland peerage had 
they felt it necessary to do so,”— 
I canonly say that Mr. CarmicHazt is clearly 
unacquainted with the genesis of this much- 
cherished report, and of the value to be attached 
to it in the opinion of those best qualified to 
judge. I have already pointed out (6" S. vii. 291) 
the failure of this “elaborate report,” as T. T. 
proudly terms it, but I presume that the verdict of 
Lord Crawford will be accepted by Scotsmen as 
conclusive, His words are :— 

“ The difficulty found by the Lords of Session in 1740 
ecsved merely shows the extraordinary ignorance that 
existed on the question at that time in Scotland......I 
may add that the report was drawn up <a 
Duncan Forbes, of Culloden...... better acquainted wi 
constitutional law than with matters of genealogy ;...... 
that he had no power to call for evidence, but drew up 
the report from his own knowledge, practically single- 
handed, and during the intervals of official work ; and 
that his colleagues of the Session, in whose joint names 
the report was sent, had nothing to do with it ex 
adoption, signature, and transmission to England, w 
the report possesses no judicial character.”* } 

“ I have shown that the report of the Court of Session 
1740 was the work merely of one man, and has no judicial, 
or even official, authority.” t 

So much for “ the Scottish judges of 1739-40.” 
But as we have been assured by T. T. that “the 
important points in the Ruthven case” are the 
retention of the title on the Union Roll and its 
appearance in the report of 1739-40, it is needfal 
to point out that the Union Roll, the 


+ ii. 


* Earldom of Mar, ii, 26-7, 
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yaunted rex rotulorum, on the one hand retained 
such titles as Abercrombie and Newark — the 
former notoriously extinct for more than twenty 
years, the latter also extinct, but assumed through 
a fraud eventually exposed by the House of Lords 
on the title being fortunately challenged—and, on 
the other, omitted such extant titles as Somerville, 
Dingwall, and Aston of Forfar. This last was 
also omitted in the report of 1740, though it con- 
trived wrongfully to retain the titles of Newark 
and Lindores, 

But even had the Roll and the report been 
alike free from error, their retention of a title, 
as I have pointed out, was merely an admis- 
sion that its extinction had not been proved, and 
was not a “ recognition” that it had been validly 
assumed by any particular person. Thus the 
retention on the Union Roil of the titles of 
Ochiltree and Spynie did not “ recognize” their 
assumption by the Aytons and the Fullartons, any 
more than the similar retention of Ruthven 
“recognized” its assumption by the so-called 
“baroness.” As a matter of fact both thoze 
assumptions were, when tested, disallowed. I 
have already shown (vii, 292) that such assump- 
tions could only be checked by the existence of 
a counter claimant, or by the vote happening 
to be challenged. Of the former and more usual 
case we have an excellent instance in Duffus, so 
lately as 1827. The title was created within a 
few months of that of Ruthven, and the patent 
was similarly non invent. On the death of Lord 
Doffus without issue in 1827, the title was as- 
sumed by his heir of line, and also by his heir 
male, Had he left no heir male, there would 
hive been no check upon his heirs of line, who 
might, as in the case of Ruthven, have borne the 
title to the present day. 

I have before me the fourth edition of the 
British Compendium (1741), which affords inter- 
esting, because contemporary, evidence. Though 
issued subsequently to the report of 1740, it does 
not admit the existence of any “ Lord Ruthven,” 
though it recognizes the assumption of Newark by 
the Anstruthers and Lyle by the Montgomeries, 
and admits the right of the male claimant to the 
keenly contested Rutherford title. These instances 
do but illustrate the looseness which prevailed in 
the assumption of Scottish titles, and in the 
acceptance of those assumptions by the public—a 
looseness of which it is to be hoped that Ruth- 
ven is the solitary survival. 

“Deeds show” is the suggestive motto of 
the Lords Ruthven of Freeland. What are their 
deeds, I ask, which show their right to the title 
they have assumed ?—a right against which, as we 
have seen, there is the strongest possible presump- 
tion, That this upproved and more than ques- 
tionable barony should be allowed, unchallenged 
by the peers of Scotland, to figure among their 


ancient and historic titles is, I repeat, pace Mr, 
CARMICHAEL, “surely little less than a discredit 
to the whole Scottish peerage.” 

J. H. Roun, 


Brighton. 


Broker (4 §, xii. 143, 195, 377; 6" S. vii. 
349, 394).—If, as it appears, I have given offence 
to Pror. Skeat, I am very sorry for it. Yet 
my charge against him is almost identical with 
that which he brought against me (see note on 
“ Beefeater,” 6 8. vi. 432) when he accused 
me of “ straining the supposed points” in favour 
of the common derivation of that word “ rather 
beyond the fair interpretation of the known facts.” 
Bat I took no offence. Everybody who has a pet 
theory or a pet derivation strains a point or two 
in favour of it, in order to make others believa 
what he himself believes, and this is all that I 
have charged Pror. Sxear with doing. 

I did not, however, say that Pror. Sxeat had 
added the senses of “ employ, have the use of,” to 
the acknowledged meanings of the O.E. verb 
broken (viz. to use, &c.); I said that he had 
“‘added them more or less,” which is not quite the 
same thing, and I still maintain that opinion. 
“To use” money is not at all the same thing as 
“to employ” it, when this latter verb is applied 
to the use that a broker makes of the money en- 
trusted to him for investment; nor can Pror, 
SkearT persuade me that “to have the use of” has, 
when applied to money, at all the same meaning 
as when it occurs in the expression “to have the 
use of one’s eyes.” But I need scarcely go any 
further into the question of the meanings of the 
verb broken, as Pror. SkeaT now admits that I am 
probably right, and consequently that broker does 
not come from broken. 

I have discovered a few misprints in the list of 
nouns in our, &c., given in my last note (6™ §, 
vii, 349), and they are, no doubt, due to my bad 
handwriting. They are lwmenour, pillowr, some- 
nour, soudeour, and tormentor, which should have 
been spelled Juminour, pilour, somonour, soudiour, 
and tormentour. And in going through Stratmann 
again, in order to verify this list, I came across 
about forty additional words which I had not 
noticed, They are: apechour (—impeacher), ac- 
cusour, achatour (catour), ancessour, arbitrour, 
armour (armure), auditour, autour, barbour, 
blasfemour, bourdour (=jester, joker), bribour, 
changeour, cisoure, clamour, colour (colur), criour, 
curteour, defendor, deshonur, desturbour, dettur 
(dettour), favour, flour (flur, flor—flower and flour), 
foundeor, freitour (~refectorium), gigour (=gig- 
player), gunfaneur, humour, meinpernour, meinte 
nour, odur(odour, odor), plaidur, prechur(prechour), 
stor (O. Fr. estor, estour—tumultus, prolium), 
successour, sucurs (socurs, sucur), tur (tour== 
tower), traitour (treitur), tresor (tresur), tregettour, 
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trespassour. And there are very likely others, 
as I went over the dictionary in rather a cursory 
manner. But I have found many more in a 
very useful list of Anglo-French words used in 
Old English* (chiefly of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries), made by Pror. Sxear himself, 
and published in the Transactions of the Philo- 
logical Society for 1880-81. They are as follows: 
abettour, abrocour (= broker), amour, armour 
(armure),t arraiour,t assaylour, assaiour, auditour, 
augurer (augurour), auultere (avoutour—adulterer,) 
bacheler, § barettour, barbour, cariour (in Stratmann 
cariare), chanceler,} clamour, coadjutour, colour 
(colur), confederatour, confessour, conservatour(of a 
river), conspiratour, countrerolleour, conseiller,§ 
countour (pleader), coureour (curreour=currier), 
creatur, creditour, criour (criur), daubour (= Lat. 
dealbator, in Stratmann dauber), dettur (dettor), 
deshonour (deshonur, deshonure), devynour (divin- 
our), dolour (dolur), donour, emperur (empereur), 
en tur (enchanteor), enditour (=indictor), en- 
fourmour (=informer), errour (error), eschetur 
(leschetor, leschetour),)| estur (=0.E. stour, 
battle), executour (executor), ferrour (= farrier), 
fautour (= flatterer), favour, feffour, flour, 
fandur (foundour), fullour (in Stratmann fullere, 
fullare), forbizor, gaugeour, gaungleor (=jangler, 
i.e., scoffer), gillour (= deceiver), governour, grosser 

ur=grocer, in Stratmann grosser), guer- 
rayour (= warrior), hasardour (=dice-player), 
honour (honur), humur (=moisture), jugleur 
(jugleor, joglere), juror (jurour, jurur), labur, lan- 
gour (langur=languor, i.e., illness), lecheur 
=lecher, 4. ¢., glutton), lessour, meynoure (taken 
with the,=taken in the manner, i.¢., taken with 
the goods in one’s possession ; see SKEAT, 8.v. 


* He prefers to call them “ English words in Anglo- 
French,” though most iy would, I should say, under- 
stand this to mean words of English origin used in 
Anglo-French, and a few, very few, such words there 
are, but they are almost entirely Anglo-French words, 
Pror, Sxeat’s meaning is probably words that are now 
English found in Anglo-French. 

tI the form or forms following the first form in 
parentheses, but I do not always give all the forms. 

1 This is arraiours in Pror. Sxet’s list, and he gives 
many forms in the plural only, but these I bave altered 
into the singular, as though the singular may not now be 
found, in the vast majority of cases it must have been 


use, 
I bave given these words, bacheler, chanceler, conseiller, 
tormenter, simply because they are now written with 
or in English. ith regard to the first three, er is the 
only strictly correct ending, inasmuch as the Latin forms 
are in arius, and this regularly—er in French. As for 
tormenter, or is more correct, as the Mid, Lat, form, 
if it existed, would be tormentator. See note ft, p. 31. 
So I find also in Prov. Sxear's list “entrails 
and “ space If, as I presume, the 
is not the article here (for if it is, it should have been 
left out), then theze forms are instances of the well- 
known coalescence of the French article ? with the fol- 
Jowing noun, as In lendemain, lierre, 


“ Manner”), mainpernour (=surety), minour, mir- 
reur (= mirror), moneour, odour (odur), peyntour, 
pastour, pavour, pledour (in Stratmann plaidur 
and plaitere), portour (porter, p!., in Stratmann 
porter), prechour, predecessour (predecessur), 
priour, procuratour, progenitour, provisour, pur. 
chasor (purchasour), purveour, rancour (rancur), 
ravisour, recevor (receivour), recordour, rectour, 
regrater (regratier, regratour), riotour, robeour 
(robbere), rumour, saveur (=saviour), senatour 
(senatur), seniour (seynur), serchour, suppriour, 
(=subprior), successour, succour (soccour, souccour, 
sucurs, sucur),* sutor (suitier), sumenour, surveour, 
taillour, tannour (in Stratmann tannere), tenur 
(tenure), termor, testator (testatour), tormenter,§ 
tour,t traitur (traiture), tresor (tresour), tremour, 
trespassour, valour, vavasur (vavasour), vendour, 
vultur, wastour. 

I have thought it better to give all the words 
with these endings (our, or, ur, &c.) which I found 
in Pror. Skrat’s list, and not those only which 
are not to be found in Stratmann. We have thus 
two independent lists made up from very dif- 
ferent sources, and it is interesting to com 
them. Pror, Skeat’s is the more complete, but 
then he was looking exclusively, or almost exclu- 
sively, for Anglo-French words. We see, more- 
over, that a dictionary (Stratmann’s) which has 
been very carefully prepared, and which is gener- 
ally looked upon as = good, is really very im- 
perfect ; for here I am dealing with only one class 
of words, and yet I find about sixty words in 
Pror. Sxeat's list which I do not find in Strat- 
mann. On the other hand, however, there are 
between thirty and forty words in Stratmann 
which are not in Pror. SKEAT's list. 

Besides all this, Pror. Sxeat’s list has especial 
interest for me, inasmuch as, curiously enough, it 
contains a word, abrocourt (=broker), which 
completely establishes my case, that broker has 
come to us from the French. I had hitherto met 
with the Latin form abrocarius only, and that but 
once, so that I had felt doubt as to its genuine- 
ness ; but this form abrocowr, which I find also in 
Kelham spelled abroceur, quite satisfies me as to 


* It is a pity, I think, that Pror. Sxear did not 
arrange his examples according to the dates of the books 
in which he found them. In this case succour dates 
from 1307, sucurs from about 1150, and sucur from before 
1250. Yet Prov. puts succour first, sucurs second, 
and sucur last. In the text I have put succour first, 
because it is also the present English form, and Prov. 
SKEAT seems to have py upon the came principle. The 
word ought to have kept its second s, as recourse (0.E, 
recours) has done, 

+ I have given tour (tower), although the our is 
per | a termination, and the same may be said of four 
=flower. 

S.v. “Broker,” for Pror. Sxeat has arranged his list 
according to the modern English form, which alwaye 
heads each article. 
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the genuineness of the form abrocarius. Pror. 
Saat himself admits that abrocour is the same 
word as abrocarius, which he quotes, and it is quite 
impossible that either of them should have come 
from the O.E. verb broken. I think now, too, 
that I can show how abrocarius was formed from 
abrocare. In Low Lat. nouns in arius seem to 
have been formed not only from primary nouns, 
as in classical Latin, but also from secondary 
nouns, which were themselves probably derived 
from the supines of their respective verbs. Thus 
from curare (curatum) we have curatarius,* a 
broker (Fr. courtier), more commonly written 
corratarius and curaterius; and similarly from 
baratare, to exchange or to cheat, we have (see 
Ducange) a subs. baratum, and a secondary sub- 
stantive baraterius. Now baratum must stand 
for baratatum, and baraterius (=baratarius, as 
euraterius=curatarius)t for baratatarius, and, 
indeed, we find in Ducange both baratator and 
barator. Similarly, tormentor must be a short- 
ened form of the Low Lat. tormentator, which, 
however, does not seem to exist. Abrocarius 
would thus be a shortened form of abrocatarius 
from abrocare (abrocatum). At all events, now 
that abrocarius and abrocour may be regarded as 
genuine words, we must, I think, look upon bro- 
carius and brocour as shortened forms of them, 
although I showed in my former note that bro- 
carius might be formed from broca. 

And again in Pror. Sxear’s list (also s.v. 
“Broker,” but in a different article) I find the verb 
abroke, which he explains to “ act as broker for.” 
It may be thought from the appearance of abrocour 
and abroke in Pror. Sxeat’s list that at the time 
he wrote it, which was apparently before his dic- 
tionary was finished, he regarded broker as of 
French origin. This may be so, but it is not 
certain, as though his list is composed almost 
entirely of Anglo-French words, still there are, as 
he himself states, a few English ones. 

With regard to my list of words in -ere, which 
Pror. SkeaT says would be useful, I must reserve 
it for another note. F, Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Siew (6 S. vii. 402, 454, 512).—I am far from 
desiring any controversy on this or any other word, 
and hope in future to avoid replying to any ques- 
tion more than once, whenever such a course is 


* Brachet derives curatarius from the subst. “ curatus, 
qui prend soin”; or it might come from the subst. 
curatum (=Fr. cure). Whether in Low Latin nouns in 
—_ were ever derived directly from the Saxon I do not 

now. 

+ These forms in erius show us how the Latin term. 
Grius usually became (i)er with inserted ¢ in French, 
though it sometimes became aire, as in adversaire, and 
eur or our (in old French at least), as in barateur, bara- 
tour (Godefroy), and the word I am now considering, 
brocour, 


possible. I regret that token should have been 
allied with signum in Gabelenz ; I do not think 
any German would venture on such a suggestion 
now. The advance in etymology made in Ger- 
many since 1843 is considerable ; I wish I could 
say that the advance made is as great in England. 
As to what is said in Smith’s Latin Dictionary, 
I have been assured by our best Latin scholars 
that we need not regard it as of any authority. 
The only real point worth notice is, that I am 
quite sure that any one who is at all well ac- 
quainted with Fick’s book and method will see 
that Sim J. A. Picton has attributed to him 
opinions which he never expressed. Careful 
examination of any one page will convince any 
reader of this, unless he is determined not to be 
convinced. Now, what does Fick really say? 
He gives a certain root sak, vol. ii. p. 476; next, 
at p. 259, he considers a secondary root sekw, 
which is a mere development of it. He explains 
this root by sagen, zeigen. This is a mere explana- 
tion, apart from etymology. As I have said, a 
careful inspection of any page will show this. 
For the preceding word is another sekw, which he 
explains by folgen, without at all implying (I 
should hope) that sekw and folgen are etymolo- 
gically related. Above that again is a form seud, 
which he explains by ruhen; and so on, through 
three whole volumes! So, again, he merely explains 
signum as Zeichen, on which Sir J. A. Picron 
remarks that “ there is no indication of this.” To 
a careful reader there are tens of thousands of in- 
dications. It is his method throughout the 
whole work. On p. 261, 1.11, he gives us the 
Lat. subsessa, and against it the G. Hinterhalt. 
Now, can it be seriously said that subsessa and 
Hinterhalt are from the same root ? 

Poor Fick has done his best. He has ranged 
Lat. signum, G. sagen, Lith. sakau, Gk. év-vere, 
all under a root sekw or sak in one place ; and he 
has arranged G, Zeichen (E. token), Lat. dicere, Gk. 
defxvvps, all under a root dik in another poe in 
the very same word-list, vol. ii. p. 129. I should 
understand from this that he totally dissociates 
the words. He repeats these distinctions over 
and over again, and keeps them up all through 
his volume of indices. It is hard upon him to 
charge him with the contrary. I do not under- 
stand the question, ‘‘ Where shall we look for the 
equivalent in Latin which signum supplies?” If 
it means, What Latin words are from the same 
root ?—I would say that Fick gives the list, viz., 
O. Lat. insece, insectiones, insexit, Umbrian pro- 
sikurent, If it means, What are the cognate words 
in other languages?—then again I say that Fick 
gives the list, viz., Lith. sakau, G. sagen, and the 
rest. 

There are some exceptions to Grimm’s law, but 
they are all to be regarded with suspicion. Every 
exception must be satisfactorily explained, The 
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chief exception is that in words of obviously 
onomatopoetic origin no change at all takes place, 
but the root remains unaltered. This is quite a 
different thing from the fancy that initial s can 
become ¢ The sole illustration offered is that 
Skt. @sru represents E. tear, which I utterly 
fail to comprehend. On the one hand, I suppose 
the word meant is Skt. agru, a tear, in Benfey, 
p. 62. But this is divided by Benfey as ag-ru, 
and we all ought to know that this particular Skt. 
8 or ¢ represents an original k (not ¢), and that the 
root of the word is ak. Or, if we start with E. 
tear, Goth. tagr, then we come to Gk. ddxpu, and 
a totally different root dak. The argument that 
signum and token may be connected words, be- 
cause Skt. agru and E, tear are connected, really 
works the other way. The former pair are dis- 
connected precisely because the others are so too. 
The ap being to Fick, let us see what he says 
about these four words. It is sufficient to turn to 
his indices. He gives signum from sekw (p. 265); 
G. Zeichen from dik (p. 335); Skt. agru from ak 
(p. 124); and Goth. tagr from dak (p. 302). That 
is, he takes the view that all four words are from 
different roots—a decision in which I should be 
glad to be allowed to rest. 
Watrter W. Sxeart. 
Cambridge. 


A MS, History or tue Painces or 
(6™ 8. vii. 507).—Perhaps the following informa- 
tion may help your correspondent J. F. B. a little 
in his search for the above work. On several 
occasions in February, 1848, I met with the author, 
G. P. Harding, who was at that time making a copy, 
with the Queen’s permission, at Buckingham Palace, 
of a miniature of the present Prince of Wales, then 
about seven P ew of age, from one just executed 
by Sir W. C. Ross, R.A. Harding told me he 
had already made miniature copies on vellum of 
all the known portraits of former Princes of Wales, 
which he had had bound in a volume with MS. 
memoirs of the princes, and the one he was then 
a to complete the work as far as he would 
ever be able todo. G. P. Harding had in his time 
made copies on vellum of a great part of the his- 
torical portraits of England which are in different 
mansions all over the country, and I believe 
Lodge’s portraits were engraved from his copies 
of the originals, The old man was full of com- 
| ager of the altered times, and said it had been 

misfortune to outlive all his patrons. Three 
of his copies of historical portraits were in the 
“Special Exhibition of Portrait Miniatures on 
Loan” at South Kensington in 1865, and in the 
catalogue it is stated that he died in 1853, but his 
age is not given. He must have been over eighty 
at the time I met with him. I never saw him 
more than three or four times, and where he was 
residing at the time I know not, but probably in 


Lambeth. His miniature copies of portraits on 
vellum were considered admirable. I certainly 
never saw the volume in question, but one would 
think it would not be difficult to trace a work of 
so much value and importance as this “ History of 
the Princes of Wales,” so profusely illustrated as it 
must be with the beautiful miniatures of G. Per- 
fect Harding. Joun 
Derby. 


Hepcenocs sucxine Cows §. vii. 309).— 
On the bents at South Shields one day last summer 
[ entered the shanty of an Irish squatter, and 
found penned under a chair, in a cage made within 
the four legs by the aid of a few bricks, an old 
tea tray, and a small square of wire netting, a 
hedgehog and two young ones, which the house- 
wife told me her husband had caught outside, 
After praising their beauty and their usefulness in 
a house, she added: “ But they are dreadful things 
when they take to sucking the cows. My man 
when first he came to England, before he came 
over for me, was employed by a large dairy farmer 
nearer Sunderland than this, and the poor master 
was in sore distress because one of his best cows 
gave no milk. ‘Perhaps it’s bewitched,’ said m 
husband. ‘It’s the byre that’s bewitched,’ sai 
the master ; ‘for always my best cow gives no 
milk, and when I get rid of her the next best takes 
her place and gives no milk, and I can’t find out 
what ’s amiss,’ 

“He was a kind master, and my husband 
thought he would like to find out what harmed 
the cows; perhaps some one stole the milk at 
each meal. So one summer's night, without say- 
ing a word to any one, my husband hid himself in 
the cowhouse, where he could watch the best cow; 
and after all was still, and the cows were all laid 
down, he heard a great squeaking, and looking up 
saw twelve hedgehogs, big and little, come run- 
ning from a drain hole in the wall, and the four 
biggest began to suck the best cow, the others 
sitting — by; and there she lay ul- 
like and pleased, chewing the cud. When the 
four had finished, the others began to fight for the 
next turn—they didn’t have that respect amongst 
themselves they had for the big ones ; and in time 
they all sucked her and emptied her bag and ran 
squeaking away. And all the time they never 
touched another cow. 

“The next night my husband persuaded the 
master to watch with him, and he was soon satis- 
fied as to what bewitched the byre. My husband 
never looked back after that, the master was that 
pleased with him.” Wa. Srranceways. 

59, Westmoreland Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Thirty years ago the greater part of this parish 
was open common. On it the cows were fed, and 
in summer lay out all night. My tenant’s wife, 
since deceased, told me that when she used to go 
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down with others to milk the cows in the morn- 
ing it was frequently discovered that they had 
been sucked by a hedgehog. The scarcity of milk 
and the marks of prickles on the cow’s udder 
showed that the hedgehog had been at work. It 
is accused of sucking eggs also. 

E. Leaton 

Springthorpe Rectory. 

The belief that hedgehogs are mischievous 
vermin and suck cows lingered long, and I doubt 
whether it is yet extinct. Certain it is that a 
reward was formerly paid for their destruction. 
In the churchwardens’ accounts of my former 
parish, Otterhampton, in Somerset, a not unfre- 
quent entry is “P¢ for a Hedgehog, 4°”; and in 
the churchwardens’ accounts of my present parish, 
Ropley, Hants, which are now before me, I find: 
** 1822. Sept. 10. P4 for Sparrow Heads & Hedge- 
hogs up to this time, 1/. 5s. 8jd.” Even now 
hedgehogs are persecuted and killed without com- 
passion, probably for the same reason. 

Woopnovse. 


I think if your correspondent C. were to make 
inquiries among rural folk in almost any part of 
England he would find that this venerable super- 
stition is still vigorous. I am sorry to say that 
almost every one believes it in the neighbourhood 
where I live, and the consequence is that these 
interesting and useful animals are almost always 
killed when found. That it is mere folk-lore I 
myself have no manner of doubt; but I have met 
with more than one person of credit who has 
asserted that he has seen a hedgebog engaged in 
the process of cow sucking. I am sure my in- 
formants did not endeavour to deceive me. It was 
all a matter of false interpretation. Hedgehogs are 
fond of warmth, as any one who has domesticated 
them knows. I believethat when the nights are cold 
hedgehogs may occasionally have been seen warm- 
ing themselves against the udder of a sleeping cow, 
and that imagination has done the rest. If milk 
were exuding from the cow’s teats the hedgehog 
might perhaps lick it up. He is very fond of 
milk when in captivity. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, B 


Soromon’s (6 vii. 268).—The legend 
of Solomon’s seal (Khatim Suliman!) is connected 
with the superstitions and religious belief of the 
Mohammedans. This signet ring is said to have 
come down from heaven to Solomon, the son of 
David, and on it was engraved “the most great 
name” (ism-i-azam) of God. It was partly com- 
— of brass and partly of iron. With the brass 

lomon stamped his written commands to the 

d genii, with the iron those to the evil genii or 
evils, of which metal they were supposed to have 
great dread. Over both these orders, by virtue of 
this talisman, he had absolute power, as well as 
over the winds, the birds, and even wild beasts. 


Hexagonal in shape and resembling a six-pointed 
star, it was formed by two equilateral triangles 
intersecting each other. See the Koran, Sale’s 
translation and notes, chap. xxi. 80, 81; xxvii. 
16, 17; xxxiv. 11, 12; xxxviii. 33, 35, 37. 
Wituiam Parr. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


The following passage, from the notes to the 
introduction of Lane’s translation of The Thousand 
and One Nights, ed. 1839, explains the meaning 
of the passage quoted from Bishop Heber’s Pales- 
tine :— 

“ No man ever obtained such absolute power over the 
Jinn as Suleyman Ibn Daood (Solomon the son of David), 
This, he did by virtue of a most wonderful talisman, 
which is said to have come down to him from heaven. 
It was a seal-ring, upon which was engraved ‘the most 
great name’ of God, and was partly composed of brass 
and partly of iron. With the brass he stamped his 
written commands to the good Jinn ; with the iron...... 
those to the evil Jinn, or Devils. Over both orders he 
had unlimited power ; as well as over the birds and the 
winds, and, as is generally said, the wild beasts...... By 
virtue of this name, engraved on his ring, Suleyman 
compelled the Jinn to assist in building the Temple of 
Jerusalem, and in various other works.”—Vol. i. p. 35. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


See Finger-Ring Lore, by Wm. Jones, F.S.A., 
pp- 92, 93. Hewry G. Hore. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


Your correspondent will find some allusion to 
Solomon’s signet ring in Dr. Barclay’s edition of 
the Talmud, p. 27. H, E. WiItxryson. 

Anerley, 8.E. 


Bisnor Wittiam Bartow vii. 329).— 
This divine was not the Dean of Chester who was 
afterwards Bishop of Rochester. The person in 
question was William Barlow, Bishop of St. 
Asaph, St. David’s, Bath and Wells, and Chi- 
chester. He was of Welsh extraction, born in 
Essex, and received his education in the Monaster: 
of Austin Canons at St. Osyth and at Oxford, 
where he was made D.D., became a canon of 
the order at St. Osyth, and in 1527 was prior of 
Bisham Abbey, near Maidenhead, Berks, At the 
dissolution he resigned his house, and persuaded 
other abbots and priors to follow his example. 
His character and many of the events of his life 
are recorded in Stephen’s Memorials of the See of 
Chichester (246 sqq.). By the influence of Anne 
Boleyn he was made prior of Haverfordwest 
in 1535. On January 7, 1536, he was elected 
Bishop of St. Asaph, and on April 10 of the same 
year translated to St. David’s. Whilst presiding 
over this see he urged its removal to Carmarthen, 
but without success, In February, 1549, he was 
translated to Bath and Wells. e date of his 


marriage is not known, but it was one of the 
offences for which he was deposed soon after Mary’s 
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accession in 1553. On the accession of Elizabeth 
he was appointed to the see of Chichester, 
where he ded in 1568, and in the cathedral of 
which see he lies buried. His wife was Agatha, 
daughter of Humphrey Wellesbourne, by whom 
he had two sons and five daughters. By a ve 
singular coincidence these five daughters were all 
wedded to bishops. The following inscription, on 
a mural monument on the south side of the church 
at Easton, Hants, records the fact. I have extracted 
it verbatim from Cassan’s Lives of the Bishops of 
Winchester, ii. 56:— 

The righteous shall be had in everlasting remembraince. 
Agatha Barlow, widow, davghter of Hvmfrey Welsborne, 
late wife of William Barlow, Bishop of Chichester, 
who departed tls life the 13 of Avgvste, Anno Dom’i 


1568 ; 
and liethe bvried in the cathedrail chvrche of Chi- 
chester. 
a whom she had seven children that came vnto men 
wemen's state, too svnnes, and five davghters. The 
svnnes: William and John ; the davghters: Margarite, 
wife 
ynto William Overton, remy of Coventri and Litch- 

Anne, wife vnto Herbert Westfayling, Bishop of 
Hereforde ; Elizabeth died Anno...... wife vnto 
William Day, now Bishop of Winchester ; Frances, wife 
ynto Toby Mathew, Bishop of Durham ; Antonine, 
late wife ynto William Wickam, disceased, Bishop of 
Winchester : she 
being a woman godly, — and discreete, from her 


yovthe 

most faythevil ynto her —— bothe in prosperite and 
adve- 

rsite, and a companione with him in banishement for 


the gospeil 
sake ; moste kind and a rate all her children, and 
early 
beloved of them all for = of a liberail mynde, 


an 
pitifvl ynto the poore. Shee haveing lived abovte lxxx 
yeares, died in the Lorde, whom shee dayly served, the 


xi, 
on Ivne, Anno Domini _ in the hovse of her synne 
liam, 
being then person of this chyrche, and preben of 
Winchester. Rogatv et symptibvs, filize 
Francis# Mathew. 
Over all a shield of arms between the date 1595. 
There is some confusion as to the date of his ap- 
pointment to St. Asaph. Further particulars 
may be found in Wood, Athen. Oxon. ; Willis, St. 
Asaph; Biographia Britannica; Godwin, De 
Pras. Angl.; Tanner, Br. Hib.; Strype, Annals 
Ref; Burnet, Hist. Ref. W. H. Burns. 
Clayton Hall, Manchester, 


There are three of the name of William Barlow 
who have attained distinction :-— 

1, William Barlow, an Augustinian canon and 

rior of the house of his order at Bisham, was 
Bishop of St. Asaph in 1535, of St. David’s in 
1536, and of Bath and Wells in 1537. Being 
deprived of his see on account of his marriage by 
Queen Mary, he left the country, but returned on 


the accession of Elizabeth, and was made Bishop 
of Chichester in 1559, in the possession of which, 
as well as of a canonry of Westminster, he died in 
1568. He is a familiar character in the contro- 
versial history of the Anglican succession. 

2. William, son of the above, became prebendary 
of Winchester and archdeacon of Salisbury. He 
was a writer on various subjects connected with 
magnetism. He died in 1625. 

3. William Barlow, of a Lancashire family of 
the same name, became Dean of Chester in 1603, 
Bishop of Rochester in 1605, and of Lincoln in 
1608, in the possession of which see he died in 
1613. He must be kept separate from confusion 
with Thomas Barlow, who was Bishop of Lincoln, 
1675-91; who was also provost of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and a benefactor to the Bodleian. 

Ep. MarsHalt. 


He married Agatha, daughter of Humphrey 
Welsbourne, who survived him many years; 
her he had two sons and five daughters. On her 
tomb are the following lines, as translated by 
Fuller ( Worthies of England) :— 

“ Barlow's wife Agathe doth here remain : 
Bishop, then Exile, Bishop then again. 
So long she lived, so well his children eped, 
She saw five Bishops her five daughters wed.” 
Epwarp Sotty. 


Catspaw (6 §, vii. 286).—Richardson, who 
remarks this expression, and connects it with the 
story of the monkey, the chestnuts, and the cat, 
observes that it is more common in vulgar — 
than in writing, and I agree with him, so far as 
my observation of the writings of old authors ex- 
tends. It finds a place in Webster’s and other 
modern dictionaries, and is not unknown in com- 
positions that pass for good English in the leading 
columns of newspapers. The earliest reference I 
can bring to bear - Mr. Marsnatv’s subject 
is to be found in the Emblemata of John Sam- 
bucus, first printed by Plantin at Antwerp, 1564. 
The sufferer is here, however, a little dog (not the 
proverbial cat), whom the monkey is actively “ per- 
suading ” to extract the chestnuts from the blazing 
fire, as depicted in the masterly little woodcut to 
be found above the following lines in the 16mo. 
edition, Antwerp, 1584, p. 102 :— 

“ Bergae (est oppidum mari pro ae 

Ad pingues patet unde iter Zelandos) 

Nuper simiola edidit notandum 

Exemplum, simul et dolo iscosum. 

Nam ciim castaneos foco sepultas 

Vidisset, cinerem institit movere 

Prunas sed metuens, statim catelli 

Stertentis pede surripit coacto.” 
Here the story has a Low-Country flavour, and 4 
moral is pointed therefrom against the practices of 
rulers who scruple not to involve an innocent com- 
munity in disaster for the attainment of their own 
selfish ends, 
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The idea is expressed in another shape in Scott's 
Newes from Pernassus, 1622, thus:— 

* .....take example and learne what it is for a man 
to suffer himselfe to be carried to such simplicitie, as to 
a Crabbes out of their holes with his owne hands, 
for the benefit of another.” 

In 1657 Col. Silas Titus, under the pseudonym 
“William Allen,” published the famous diatribe 
against Cromwell, Killing no Murder, to which a 
laboured reply was attempted the same year in 
an anonymous pamphlet, attributed to Michael 
Hawke, entitled Killing is Murder. The latter 
writer, accusing Allen of cowardice in engaging 
others to do that which he dare not himself 
attempt, says of his work that 
“the greatest influence it is like to have must be upon 
(the ro zroXd) the multitude, and these he useth as the 
Monkey did the Cat’s paw, to scrape the nuts out of the 
fire ; and having put them in the head that they are the 
Geese that must preserve the Capitol, he perswades 
them to put their shoulders to that which himself knows 
to be too hot to touch with his finger.” 
Ihave not observed any reference to catspaw in 
Ray’s Proverbs, but in A Collection of many Select 
and Excellent Proverbs, by Robert Codrington, 
attached to The Second Part of Youth’s Behaviour; 
or, Decency in Conversation amongst Women, &c., 
12mo., 1664, on p. 216 is found: “ The Ape some- 
times makes use of the Cat’s foot to get the 
Chestnut out of the fire.” Elsewhere the fox is 
the crafty agent in the affair, and an apple the 
object to be attained by aid of the cat’s paw. In 
Humane Prudence; or, the Art by which a Man 
may raise Himself and his Fortune to Grandeur 
(first printed about 1680), 12mo., 1717, p. 214, it 
isobserved that the politic man “makes use of 
others, as the Fox did of the Cat’s Foot, to pull 
the Apple out of the Fire for his own Eating.” 
Atrrep WALLIs. 


I have now been able to verify the reference to 
“Maiol. Coll. vii.,” scil., Simon Maiolus, Astensis, 
Episcopus Vulturariensis, Dies Caniculares, h.e., 
Colloquia xxi. Physica, Colloq. vii. p. 249, 
Ursellis, 1600. He states that the occurrence 
took place while the chamberlains of Julius II. 
were waiting for the Pope to retire to rest, and 
that the monkey held the cat with his left arm 
and took the paw in his right. 

Ep. 


Generat ALEXANDER WALKER (6" §, vii. 328). 
—A portrait of this distinguished officer by Rae- 
burn (life size, kitcat) is in the possession of his 
son, Mr. William S. Walker of Bowland, Chair- 
man of the Board of Supervision in Scotland. 
R. H. K. should communicate with him at the 
Board of Supervision, Edinburgh. A. C. 8. 


Tae Mantuan Marste (6 vii. 208),—I 
reproduced in my journal the above query, and, 
thanks to the indications sent me by Mr. A. 


Mainardi, Librarian of the Town Library of 
Mantua, I can give the inscription as found in 
fol. 336 of the 
** Monumento- | rum Italie | Que hoc nostro seculo 
& a Cbristianis | posita sunt | libri quatuor | editi a | 
Laurentio Schradero | Halberstadien: | Saxone | Cum 
gratia et Priuilegio Caesareo | Helmaestadii | Typis 
Jacobi Luij Transyluani | mpxcrr.”:— 
In ave D, Franciscr. 
Domine ecce quem amas infirmatur. 
Rex tremendz majestatis, 
Qui saluandos saluas gratis, 
ua me fons pietatis. 
Recordare, Jesu pie, 
sum caussa tua vie : 
e me perdas illa die. 
Quzerens me sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti crucem passus : 
Tantus labor ne sit cassus. 
Juste judex ultionis, 
Donum fac remissionis 
Ante diem rationis. 
Ingemisco tanquam reus, 
Culpa rubet vultus meus: 
Supplicanti parce Deus. 
Qui Mariam absoluisti, 
Et latronem exaudisti, 
Mihi quoque spem dedisti. 
Preces mez non sunt dignex, 
Sed tu bonus fac benigne, 
Ne perenni cremer igne. 
Inter oues locum preesta, 
Et ab heedis me sequestra, 
Statuens in parte dextra. 
Confutatis maledictia, 
Flammis acribus addictis ; 
Voca me cum benedictis. 
Oro supplex et acclinis, 
Cor contritum quasi cinis : 
Gere curam mei finis. 
Lacrymosa dies illa, 
Qua resurget ex fauilla, 
Judicandus homo reus : 
Huic ergo parce Deus, 
Pie Jesu Domine, 
Dona eis requiem, 
I think no more is possible to be known, the 
monuments of the church of San Francesco, in 
Mantua, having been destroyed and the stones 
mutilated or transferred to other churches. 
Eprtor, “GiornaLe Dect Ervpiti 
E Cortos!.” 
Padua, 


Rev. Jonn Srryrez (6% §. vii. 309) was 
born at Stepney, Nov. 1, 1643. 
Witiiam Pratt. 


Dow Avais A Miauet ve Tosar (6% vii. 
328) was born at Hoguera, near Aracena, in 1678, 
and died at Madrid in 1758, He was a copier of 
Murillo, and his copies often passed as originals, 
In St. Isidore, at Seville, are two pictures, “The 
Good Shepherd ” and “St. John,” which are copies 
of those belonging to Baron Rothschild and the 
National Gallery. He was a “familiar” of the 
Inquisition, In 1729 he succeeded Ardemans ag 
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inter to Philip V., and removed to Madrid. The 
t copy is in Santa Maria la Blanca de Sevilla, 
a Virgin and child, St. Joseph and St. John. 
There is a long account of him in Bryan. 
Graves. 


Tobar and Villavicencio were the chief pupils of 
Marillo, and many of their works pass commonly 
for the works of their master. 

Henry H. Gress, 


Domespay Boox (6 §. vii. 327).—Sir Henry 
Ellis, in his Introduction to Domesday, after 
speaking of socmen, says :— 

“ Of this description of tenantry also were the Rachen- 
istres, or Radchenistres, who appear likewise to have 
been called Radmanni, or Radmang...... It will be seen 
that like Sochmen some were less free than others...... 
Dr. Nash conjectured that the Radmanni and Rad- 
chenistres were probably a kind of freemen who served 
on horseback.” —P. xxii. 

Kelham, in his Domesday Book Illustrated, says 
that they were “a kind of Sokemen; but some 
of them were less free than others ” As a 


By the term “ Radchenistres hertes” is meant 
a kind of sokemen, who held their land in socage, 
an ancient tenure, by which the tenants of the 
manor were obliged to cultivate the land of the 
lord. See Robert Kelham’s Domesday Book Illus- 
trated, London, 1788, p. 308. OC. Patince. 


Sir James Rernotps, or Castie Camps (6 
8. vii. 328).—Sir James Reynolds, of Castle 
Camps, co. Cambridge, was the great-grandfather 
of Sir James Reynolds, Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer in the reign of George II. Consult Foss’s 
Juin vol. viii. p. 160; Gentleman’s Magazine 
(1832), vol. cii. i. pp. 109-10; Col. Chester’s West- 
minster Abbey Registers, p. 19; “N. & Q.,” 3°48. 
i. 467. L. L. H. 

See Lysons’s Cambridgeshire, p. 157. 

G. Fisuer. 

Brack Mowery vii. 329).—Ruding, in 
his Annals of the Coinage, London, 1817, vol. i. 
p. 405, having mentioned black money, appends 
this note, “ Qa. Turonenses Nigri? Copper money 
struck at Tours.” It is introduced in his account 
of the Statute of Money, passed at York, 1335, 
9 Edward IIL, which recites that all manner of 
black money which had been commonly current in 
the king’s realm and obeysance should be utterly 
excluded, so as not to be current in one month 
after proclamation, on pain of forfeiture of the 
same, 

Later on, in 1339, a certain black money 
called “turneys” was made by certain persons 
in Ireland, who circulated it to the injury of 
the king’s sterling money, and to his no little 
loss and prejudice. Proclamation had, there- 


fore, been ordered to be made to prohibit the 


circulation of it, on pain of forfeiture of m 
and goods. But the king having been informed that 
great inconvenience had arisen from this prohibj. 
tion on account of the scarcity of sterling money, 
it was therefore commanded that, provided it 
should be found on due inquiry more advan. 
tageous to the public to allow the currency of the 
said black money, proclamation should be made to 
authorize it until a sufficient quantity of other 
money was provided (p. 409). 

Lastly, in the year 1341, the mayor and bailiffs 
of Dover were ordered to make proclamation for 
the better observance of the statute of York re. 
specting black money. As this writ is directed 
to the persons in authority at that port only, it is 
to be presumed that some extraordinary importa- 
tion of base coins had been effected about this 
time (p. 411). W. E. Boucktey, 


Black money was base coin brought into Eng- 
land from foreign countries. The term was also 
applied to jettons and counters. 

Pratt, 


Camden says, “ Black money (what that was I 
know not, if it were not of copper, as maile and 
black maile) was forbidden by King Edward III. 
upon pain of forfeiture thereof” (Remains, p. 202, 
Lond., 1870). Blount observes, s.v. black mail : 

Black mail (Fr. maiille, 7.e., a link of mail, or small 
piece of metal or money) signifies in the counties of Cum- 
berland, Northumberland, and Westmoreland, a certain 
rent of money, corn, cattle, or other consideration, paid 
to some inhabiting upon, or near the same border, being 
persons of name and power, allied with certain mow 
troopers, or known robbers within the same counties; 
to be thereby by them freed and protected from the 
danger of those spoil-makers, Anno 43 Eliz. cap. 13. 
Black money also mentioned 9 Edw, III, cap. 4.” 


“Black rents (redditus), the same with black 
maile ” (Law Dict., Lond., 1671). Jacobs adds of 
these black rents that they were “ formerly paid 
in provisions and flesh” (Law Dict., Lond., 1762, 
s.v.). May the term “black” denote the use 
rather than the quality of the money ? 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Aycona §. vii. 329)—Conf. Bailey's Dict. 
under “ Ancones”; and Littleton’s Lat. Dict. under 
* Ancon.” R. S. 


“ ror CaRLovinatan (6" vii. 329). 
—I think the adoption of the word Carling is due 
to a desire to introduce or revive purely English 
terms instead of those formed on French or Latin 
models. The word has the authority of Mr. Free- 
man, who spells it Karling ; and the termination 
-ing is said by Prof. Earle (Philology of the Eng 
lish Tongue, p. 299) to be “the formative of the 
Saxon patronymic.” The instances there given 
are ASpelwulfing, son of Aithelwalf ; Ecgbryht- 
ing, son of Egbryht; and Auéeling, the Saxom 
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title equivalent to crown prince. A word so well 
established is likely to hold its own. = Ws 


Bating the digamma, Carling and Carlovinger 
would seem to be the same name, Carlian isa 
Cornish local surname. R. 8. Cuarnock. 


Easter Monpay : “ Lirtine ” (6" §, vii. 308). 
—See Cambrian Popular Antiquities, by Peter 
Roberts, A.M., Rector of Llanarmon, &c., 8vo., 
1815, p. 125, for a description of this custom and 
a coloured illustration of its performance. The 
author says :— 

“On Easter Monday and Tuesday a ceremony takes 
place among the lower orders in North Wales which is 
searcely known, I believe, elsewhere. It is called Lift- 
ing, a8 it consists in lifting a person in a chair three 
times from the ground. On Monday the men lift the 
women, and on Tuesday the women lift the men. The 
ceremony ceases, however, at twelve o'clock each day. 
The lifters, as they are called, go in troops and with a 

itted freedom seize the person whom they intend 
to lift; and having persuaded, or obliged, him (or her) 
to sit on the chair, lift, whoever it is, three times with 
cheering, and then require a emal!l compliment. A little 
resistance, real or affected, creates no small merriment ; 
much resistance would excite contempt, and perhaps 
indignation. That this custom owes its origin to the 
season needs no illustration.” 
See also Hone’s Every-Day Book, vol. i. col. 422, 
&e., for lifting as practised at Shrewsbury (with 
an animated illustration by T. Williams); and 
notices of the same custom “in Lancashire, Staf- 
fordshire, Warwickshire, and some other parts of 
England.” Glover, in his unfinished History of 
Derbyshire, says that the custom prevailed at 
Baxton, and gives a description thereof (copied, 
almost verbatim, from the Rev. Peter Roberts’s 
Cambrian Popular Antiquities, quoted above). I 
do not think, however, that it is, properly speak- 
ing, one of our Derbyshire customs ; Glover as an 
authority is not very trustworthy, and in this case 
he receives no corroboration from other writers 
who have mentioned rush-bearings, well-dressings, 
sugar-cuppings, &c., and have not alluded even 
remotely to lifting amongst Peak eccentricities. 

WALLIS. 


I can respond affirmatively as to “ Easter Mon- 
day and Tuesday lifting” fifty years ago in what 
is popularly designated “the Black Country,” that 
is, Staffordshire and adjacent parts of Warwick- 
shire, &e. Driving over and traversing those dis- 
tricts at that time, I have personally witnessed the 
rough jocularity of lifting at West Bromwich, 
Tipton, Dudley, &c. It was part of the diversion 
of the nailers, colliers, and others, of both sexes, 
to resort to a variety of stratagems and means, 
semi-fartive and otherwise—lifting or letting alone 
being varied according to the “black mail,” or 
lack of it, dispensed by the victims, the Bac- 
chanalian revellings of those days at lifting time 
often rendering the lifting a “let down” more 


amusing than agreeable. Old residents inva- 
riably avoided certain localities on those days, 
unless heedless of their “ elevating” prospects, or 
the alternative of coin scattering for the diversion 
and benefit of the scramblers. 


Brady, Clavis Calendaria, i. 286, gives a very re- 
prehensory account of this custom, adding that it 
was at his time chiefly confined to the Northern 
counties. He also says that in Durham there was 
added the ceremony of taking off each other’s shoes, 
“retaining them until redeemed by some token of 
amity.” He further mentions, without describin 
it, that “another custom is yet continued, term 
blazing, which still alludes to our Saviour’s rising 
from the tomb, though without the gross profanity 
of lifting.” R. H. Bosx. 


This is a common custom in Warwickshire, and 
in some other Midland counties. 

J. A. Lanororp. 

Birmingham. 

See Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Chambers’s 
Book of Days, Hone’s Every-Day Book, Hender- 
son’s Folk-lore of the Northern Counties of Eng- 
land, Clavis Calendaria, and Harland’s Lanca- 
shire Folk-lore. Everarp Home Coteman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The custom of lifting lingered on at Leominster, 
in Herefordshire, till about 1840, perhaps later, 
I have some faint recollection of it ; and I think 
that on Easter Monday the men lifted the women, 
and on Easter Tuesday the women lifted the 
men—the lifting being performed byfmeans of an 
arm-chair, decorated with flowers, and carried 
about from house to house for the purpose. 

WoopHovse. 


A MS. or Tasso (6" §, vii. 308).—We have in 
our possession a valuable MS. of Tasso, but we 
doubt whether it is the one A. J. M. inquires 
about as being owned in 1870 by the late William 
Lilly. This is a copy of Prose di M. Pietro 
Bembo, folio, bound in vellum, and printed “ per 
Gio. Tacuino, in Vinegia, 1525.” It was pur- 
chased by the late Sir William Tite at Sotheby’s 
at a sale of “historical books,” sold June 15-17, 
1858. Although the name of the owner was not 
given on the title-page of the sale catalogue, the 
collection is known to have belonged to Mr. Sains- 
bury. This formed lot 798, and was sold on 
June 17, but for what sum we have not found out 
yet. In the catalogue was given the following 
note on this lot :— 

Few men varied their handwriting at ¢'fferent periods 
of their lives more than the renowne’ poet of Italy, 
and in no other volume probably will be found that fact 
so remarkably illustrated as in the present. Not a page 
is without marginal notes in the autograph of Tasso, the 
text itself having evidences of its having been most care- 
fully studied by him. These notes are occasionally 
written in the large, coarse, and straggling hand, similar 
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to two undoubted manuscripts in the British Museum. 
Many of the more early ones are more in the round 
Italian hand, while others, of a later period, are in a 
cursive style, similar to that used by the poet in his 
letter writing; of which, though a little smaller, the 
four verses on the reverse of the last leaf form a beauti- 
ful exanple. An extraordinary and most interesting 
literary relic.” 

From examination it has been found that the 
numerous MS. notes in this volume were made 
by Tasso at various periods between the years 
1579 and 1586, when confined in the Hospital of 
St. Anna, Ferrara—by the order of Duke Alfonso, 
because of Tasso’s professed attachment to his 
sister, the Princess Eleonora—where this very 
eminent poet and author was visited by many of 
the most learned men in Italy. It was formerly 
Prof. Rosini’s copy, Bishop of Pozzuoli, Naples, 
editor of Tasso’s works, Though from Sir William 
Tite’s library (it has his autograph) it was not sold 
with his collection. B. J. F, Meenan. 

$2, Gay Street, Bath. 


Heapcorn : Mortiake (6" §, vii. 309).—The 
name Headcorn was anciently written “ Hedcrone”; 
and a tradition exists that when Queen Elizabeth 
was passing through this part of the weald in 
August, 1573, on her way from Sissinghurst to 
Boughton Malherb, her attention was drawn to 
some standing corn of unusual growth. She in- 
quired the name of the place, and, on an answer 
being returned, said that the place should for the 
future be called ‘‘ Head-Corn.” That the great 
queen passed through the neighbouring village of 
Smarden is a well-known fact, and to the truth 
of this the churchwardens’ books bear the follow- 
ing testimony: “1573, laid out for the ringers 
when the quenes grace was here, ij’. x*.” For 
further particulars I would refer to The Anti- 

uities of Smarden (p. 4), and a paper in Archeo- 
ogia Cantiana (vol. xiv. P 33), both by 
RANCIS HASLEWooD. 
Ipswich. 


1. Headcorn (Kent), Runcorn (Cheshire).—E. 
Rum cofan, the wide cove or inlet, see Bosworth 
and Eimunds, This suggests Heafodcofan, the 
head of the cove. 

2. Mortlake (Surrey).—I suggest mart, E., con- 
tracted from market. Lake in the south means 
running stream, hence “the market by the river.” 
Of. Martock (Soms.) “the market oak.” 

F. W. Weaver. 

Milton-Clevedon, Evercreech, Somerset. 


Heracoic (6 §. vii. 328).—Judge Hankford’s 
arms occur twice in Monkleigh Church, Devon, 
the place of his burial. One example is on the 
screen which divides the Annery Chapel from 
the south aisle; the other is carved on a bench 
end, Both being in wood, no tinctures are shown. 
Messrs, Lysons, in their Hist. of Devon, thus 


describe the coat; “G., a chevron barry wavy, 
a. and s.” Onan engraving of the Grenville quar- 
terings (a reduced facsimile from Harl. MS. 1164), 
prefixed to the Visitation of Cornwall, 1620 
(Harleian Society), Hankford appears as “ Sa., a 
chevron barry wavy ar. and e 

Drepae, 


[Burke, Gen, Arm., 1878, gives four forms of the 
Hankford coat. 1. Co. Devon, “Sa., on a chevron arg, 
another wavy gu.” 2. Exeter Coll., Oxford, Sir Rich, 
H., founder's kin, Vis. 1574, “ Arg., two bends nebulée 
sa.” 3. Quartered by Greinville, of Cornwall, Vis. 1620, 
“Sa., a chevron vairé arg. and gu.” 4, “ Gu., billettés 
a fesse arg.’”] 


“Tae Luxury or Wor” (6% §. vii. 387)— 
The little poetical tract entitled The Perils of 
Poetry was, I believe, written by the Rev. James 
Scott, 1733-1814. He was the son of James 
Scott, of Leeds, domestic chaplain to Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, and graduated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1757, being chosen Fellow in 1758, 
He took Seaton’s prize in 1760, 1761, and 1762, 
In 1763 he was beaten by Hey, but published his 

m Redemption as an appeal against the judges, 
he poem for 1760, Heaven, was very favourably 
noticed in the Monthiy Review, vol. xxiv. p. 355, 
That for 1762, Hymn to Repentance, was rather 
severely criticized, vol. xxvii. p. 426. The un- 
successful poem for 1763 was sharply “ cut up,” 
vol. xxix. p. 556. In 1766 he printed the little 
tract referred to by Mr. Bucktey, which is thus 
mentioned by the Monthly Review, vol. xxxiv. 
p. 403: “ Art. 32. The Perils of Poetry : an Epistle 
to a Friend, by J. H. Scott, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 4to. 1s. Griffin. The grievous 
lamentations of a da—d, disappointed author.” 
It is mentioned in somewhat more favourable 
terms in the Scots Magazine for March, 1766, 
vol. xxviii. p. 145: “The plan is very classical, 
and the execution of the poem is in general well 
conducted.” The Gentleman’s Magazine, xxxvi. 
145, says, “Not without merit.” This poem is not 
mentioned as being by Dr. Scott in his memoirs 
(Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, ix. 125 and 724; also 
Gentleman’s Magazine, lxxxiv. 601); but I presume 
that he was the author, as there was no other 
fellow of Trinity College of the same name at that 
time. Epwarp Sotty. 


“The luxury of woe” are the concluding words 
of eight Anacreontic lines on the vine written by 
the poet Moore in 1801:— 

“ Weep on; and, as thy sorrows flow, 
I'll taste the luxury of woe.” 
In citing Shakspere as the author of the phrase 
“there is a luxury in grief,” Farquhar Shaw is, I 
think, mistaken (see Dict. of Quotations, p. 144). 
Wituiam Pratt. 


W. Browne's “ Brrrannia’s Pastorats” (6% 
yii. 369).—*“ Brifannia’s Pastoyals; a third 
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book. Now first edited from the original Manu- 
script preserved in the library of Salisbury 
Cathedral, by T. Crofton Croker,” was one of the 
publications of the Percy Society. The date on 
the title-page is 1852. R. F. 8. 


Avreote (6™ vii. 343).—Mr. A. SmyTHe 
Patmer begins his note on this word as follows : 
“This word, which in some cases is merely an 
altered form of French aréole, Lat. areola (Folk 
Etymology, p. 15).” On turning to this reference, 
Ifind that Mr. Patmer gives this derivation of 
aureole as entirely his own. I think it right, 
therefore, to point out that it has been given by 
me twice in “ N. & Q.,” in two notes which I wrote 
on “ Oriel,” the first in 1872 (4 S. x. 413), and the 
second in 1881 (6™S. iv. 252); and that at the 
time I wrote the first note this derivation had, as 
far as I am aware, never been given by any other 
person, or if it had, had been rejected by the most 
eminent French etymologists (Brachet, Littré, and 
Scheler), who, one and all, derive the word from 
aureola, sc. corona, 

Mr. Pavmer is evidently now a constant reader 
of “ N. & Q.,” and such, no doubt, he also was in 
September, 1881, if not in 1872. I cannot help 
thinking, therefore, that he must have seen one at 
least of my two notes. He may, indeed, very 
likely, have forgotten where he got the notion 
from, or even very possibly think that it came 
entirely out of his own head, for mental assimila- 
tion is extremely rapid sometimes ; but now that 
I have shown him that I have a prior claim, I hope 
that, if his work reaches a second edition, he will 
no longer take the entire credit of this derivation 
of awreole to himself alone. F. Crance. 


Mr, A, Suyrue Pater states, “I cannot find 
that aureola was used in classical or medizval 
Latin.” If he will refer to the Supplement of the 
Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas, he will see that 
“ Questio xcvi.” is “ De aureolis, in tredecim arti- 
culos divisa,” and that the first “ article” begins, 
“Videtur quod aureola non sit aliquod aliud prie- 
mium a premio essentiali, quod aurea dicitur.” 
It was a common theological term to express the 
eoronet or special reward which was given to cer- 
tain saints above their essential reward. As such 
it is discussed by Ludolph of Saxony (Vita Christi, 

rs ii. cap. Ixxxviii. § 7), who refers to some earlier 
ines, among which is this, “ Aureolam martyr, 
doctor, virgoque meretur.” Ep. 


Miscellanecus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e, 

History of England, from the Accession of James I, to the 
Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. By Samuel R. 
Gardiner, LL.D., Professor of Modern History, King’s 
College, London. Vol. I. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. 8. R. Ganprner’s historical work is so widely known 

and so highly appreciated that we need do little more, 


as far as the students of history among our readers are 
concerned, than the ment of his 
new undertaking. But, for our own satisfaction, there 
are one or two points to which we should like to take 
opportunity of drawing attention in the columns of 
“N. & Q” 

Mr. Gardiner's estimate of the character of James I., 
alike as man and as ruler, seems to us both a fairer and 
a truer estimate than that which has for some time past 
been presented to us. We have bad enough, and more 
than enough, of James's outward defects; for it has 
appeared impossible for the modern generation of his- 
torians to touch upon James without bringing forward 
his ungainliness, and his “slobbering,” even ad nau- 
seam. Mr. Gardiner, on the other hand, gives James 
full credit for his real, and, as is justly remarked, ‘‘ by 
no means contemptible” learning. He also gives him 
full credit for being “ honestly desirous of increasing 
the prosperity of his subjects.” His vanity and his self- 
complacency were the personal faults which undid so 
much of the good in James I.’s character, by laying him 
open to the influence of persons less moral and less 
scrupulous than himself. This view is, of course, not in 
itself novel. It comes back, we think, very much to the 
same lines as Sir Walter Scott’s portrait of the successor 
of the “bright Occidental Star.” It is, nevertheless, a 
view which comes upon us almost with the force of 
novelty from having been so long thrust into the back- 
ground, and it derives additional force from the calm 
ond judicial language in which it is set forth by Mr. 
Gardiner. 

The present volume, the first of a series of ten, carries 
us back, in its opening pages, to the Middle Ages and to 
the Renaissance for the better understanding of the 
events of the early years of the seventeenth century. 
We are taken up into the serene atmosphere of Hooker, 
we thread the mazes of the fascinating allegory of 
Spenser, we are amused by the refined extravagance of 
Ariosto and the keen satire of Cervantes ere we are in- 
troduced to Raleigh, “left of all men,...... though he had 
done good to many.’’ Mr, Gardiner’s judgments on 
these great leaders of the world of letters are always in- 
teresting, though we cannot always agree with them, 
With regard to Dante and Ariosto we differ entirely 
from his views, Toa student of the Middle Ages thera 
is no difficulty in understanding Dante’s appeal to a 
“German Prince” to restore order and unity to the 
disordered and disunited world of his day. It belonged 
to that prince to do the task which the great poet of the 
Middle Ages called upon him to carry out. But it be- 
longed to him as, in the belief of the poct and the men 
of his day, the heir of all the ages of the Roman world, 
not, save accidentally, as the chief of the Teutonic 
world, Of Ariosto, we have only space to say here that, 
in our opinion, he simply laughed at chivalry, and his 
entire series of poems is in the nature of an extravaganza 
—a mere burlesque of chivalry, which, indeed, we be- 
lieve neither Ariosto nor the Italian people ever accepted 
or understood, Though we have thus our points 7 
difference from Mr. Gardiner, which we have ‘sot 
attempted to conceal, we have also many and strong 
points of contact with him; and we shall look forward 
with deep interest to the future volumes of his new and 
important history of England, 


The Baptists and Quakers in Northamptonshire, 165(- 
1700. By the Rev. J. Jackson Goadby. (Northamp- 
ton, Taylor & Son.) 

Tuis is a lecture delivered in the College Street Chapel, 

Northampton, on October 24 of last year. It shows 

very considerable research among the fugitive literature 

of the seventeenth century, and is written in a manneg - 
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calculated to disarm a There are one or two 
expressions in the earlier pages which we should have 
been glad to have seen modified. It is surely not well 
to speak of Henry VIII.’s elder daughter as “ Mary of 
infamous memory.” Mr. Goadby is, however, well aware 
of a terrible truth that many of us have received but 
imperfectly—that religious persecution was not a crime 
confined to one or more bodies of people, but was until 
recent days practised by almost everybody who had the 

wer, It would be interesting to find out who was the 

ret Englishman who attained to the knowledge that it 
was wrong to kill or torture for theological misbelief. 
The cruel laws against Quakers, Baptists, and other 
separatists produced the sad effect of making the pro- 
fessors of those forms of faith violent and narrow- 
minded. Their sufferings are sufficient to explain this. 
We have a pretty complete history of the Quakers who 
were done to death at this time, but the Baptists pro- 
duced no contemporary historian of mark. They were 
| ey treated with as little mercy as the followers of 
eorge Fox. Their rigidity with regard to things of 

small moment was as stern as that of the Quakers. 
The Independents in the latter years of the century 
were little less stern, At the Rothwell meeting we 
find that men were under discipline for playing at 
ninepins, for having no conjugal affection, for en- 
couraging fiddling and vanity, for pride, and for 
dancing. One piece of church censure is remarkable 
as having evidently been a tradition from medizval days. 
We find a man in trouble “ for riding over mown grass.” 
There was in former times, when fears of famine were 
ever present, a horror of destroying or injuring crops in 
the field out of all proportion to the money wasted. 
Myre (circa 1450), in bis instructions to parish priests as 
to their inquiries concerning sins of the lesser sort, bids 

m inquire :— 

“ Art thou I-wont ouer corn to ryde 
When thou mygtest haue gone by side ?” 

And in the Pinder of Wakefield and Robin Hood we 
read :— 

“ Now turn again, turn again, said the Pinder, 

For a wrong way you have gone; 
For you have forsaken the king's highway, 
And made a path over the corn.” 

The appendix contains useful lists of early Baptist and 
Quaker tracts. 


Lancashire Gleanings. By W.E. A, Axon. (Manchester, 
Tubbs, Brook & Chrystal ; London, Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.) 

Ovr old correspondent Mr. Axon, whose signature is so 

well known in these pages, has produced an olla podrida 

of good things concerning Lancashire which should 
rejoice the hearts of all students of local history and 
folk-lore. The author has gleaned from many a field 
heavy with corn ready for the ingathering. e have 
here pictured for us “ Sunday in the Olden Time,” when 
the Popish recusants, “in whom,” as King James testi- 
fied, “the county of Lancashire abounded more than 
any county in England,” made merry, and the bishops 
doubted whether they would not entice persons over to 
their fold by such means. Of family history and tradi- 
tion, the story of the Mosleys of Rolleston and Ancoats, 
the famous estate of Sir Andrew Chadwick, and the 
legend of the Black Knight of Ashton furnish varied 
samples, whose interest is principally local; but the 

**Sberburnes in America” show us a Transatlantic im- 

portance in Lancashire genealogy, while the story of the 
Lindsays in Lancashire” is the story of the recent 

history of a great Scottish house whose late distinguished 
chief gave it a memorable place in literature and art. 


We hope Mr, Axon yg? us further gleanings from 


his well-filled stores 
tradition, 


The Standard of Value. By William Leighton Jordan, 
Third Edition. (David Bogue.) 

Tuis is a well-written book on a difficult subject, Mr, 
Jordan is a strong advocate of what is popularly known 
by the ugly new word, bimetallism. For this opinion, 
which many orthodox economists look upon as a heresy 
deserving no toleration, Mr. Jordan makes out a good 
case, though clearly a partisan writer. We should, of 
course, advise no one to receive his deductions without 
reading what is to be said on the other side. 


Lancashire archwology and 


A CORRESPONDENT informs us that a descriptive cata- 
logue of the charters, minute-books, &c., of the Borough 
of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, 1252-1800, anno- 
tated by H. J. Moule, M.A., is nearly ready for publica- 
tion, under the direction of the Mayor and Corporation, 


Aotices ta Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


H. Krrxkuam.—We do not find the book named by 
ou in the latest printed catalogue of the London 

ibrary ; but the following, which are there, will pro- 
bably meet your wants : “ Fishwick, Lt.-Col., History of 
the Parish of Kirkham, Lancashire (Chetham Soc. 
7 Do., The Lancashire Library, 1875. Barlow, 
T. W., ed. by, Cheshire and Lancashire Historical Col- 
lections, 1855, Lancashire and Cheshire Historic Society, 
Transactions of, 1854-62.” Lewis, Topog. Dict., st. 
derives the name, very simply, from the church, Cf. 
Kirkby, Kirkton, &c, 

J. R.—The peacock is not confined to the architecture 
of Italy, but is to be found in other countries, and is 
employed as a symbol of immortality. See oles on 
Symbolism (Hodges), 

P. P, (“ Retzsch’s Chess-Players ").—W. J. writes that 
he has a print of this outline, and will be pleased to 
offer it on hearing from P. P, We will forward a pre- 
paid letter sent to our care. 

L, E. W.—You evidently mean Frederick of Nassau 
Zuylestein, General in the service of the States General, 
illegitimate son of Henry Frederick, Prince of Orange, 
and father of William, first Earl of Rochford. The 
general married Mary, daughter of Sir William Killi- 
grew of Arwennack, Chamberlain to Catherine of Bra- 
ganza. 

C.—“The D’Abrichcourt Family,” in Antiquarian 
Magazine and Bibliographer for June, by our corre- 
spondent Rev. J. Maskell, 

Mr. C, 8. Kenxy, Downing College, Cambridge, in- 
quires whether the Systematic Beneficence Society is 
still in existence, and what is its 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com: 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; sad 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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